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Mission Fields Need Reénforcements! ! | 


"And how shall they believe without a preacher — 


And how shall they preach except they be sent?. . . 


Twenty new missionary families and nineteen single women missionaries 
needed within the next three years to 


Reoccupy vacant fields Train leadership 
Replace aged workers Reach responsive classes 
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A Few of the IMPERATIVE NEEDS 


An evangelistic family for Burma 


(Selary, passage, oullit, ofc.). 6c ccc cece cece eeeeseeees $2518 
An educational-evangelist for Judson College... . 2.2.0.6... eee eee ee 2313 

* An educational-evangelist for Japan 

(Salary $1000; passage $385; outfit $250).................. cece ee ees 1635 
* A nurse for South China 

(Salary $900; passage $440; outfit $250)............ 0.00.02. eee ee - 1590 
* An educational-evangelist for South India 

(Salary $800; passage $530; outfit $250)... cece eee 1580 


Medical needs for Jorhat, Assam — including service and work appropriations 2128 


Return passage for doctors to East China... ... 2.222... ee eee 2917 





* Woman's Society 


ee ee 
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Missionaries of the Cross of Christ are laying the foundations for inter- 
national friendship; world brotherhood and a more abundant life in 
Jesus Christ. They need the consecrated support of Christian friends. 


Designated gifts, within the unified budget, can be made toward the support of missionaries and their work. = $2.50 
will support a single woman missionary in China for one day ® $4.00 will support a medical missionary and his 
work in Belgian Congo for one day, etc., etc. 


For particulars write to 


MISS JANET S. McKAY, Home Base Secretary 
WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


or 


DR. P. H. J. LERRIGO, Home Secretary 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


APRIL 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 
The Contest is open only to subscribers. 

A Correction: Question No. 12 in 
February was not vroperly worded. It 
should have read, ‘‘ What Sunday school 
attendance ranges from 50 to 100?” 


1. What becomes a strong sup- 
port in weakness? 

2. Who needs quilt blocks? 

3. What was left in a family 
Bible? 

4. What school celebrated its 
50th anniversary? 

5. Why do we spread the gos- 
pel? 

. Who had lunch at Shechem? 
. Whether we like it or not, we 
are in for what? 

8. What state has a town 
named Mexico? 

9. Who is Florence Stansbury? 

10. What country has 150,000 
Buddhist priests? 

11. Where is there a bronze 
bust of Abraham Lincoln? 

12. What do the figures 14,000 
represent? (Two answers. Either 
will receive credit.) 

13. Who is H. W. Smith? 

14. What is the prime essential 
of a “Better Baptist Church”? 

15. What is nearly 165 years 
old? 

16. Where will $1 feed a man 
for a month? 

17. What has been in prepara- 
tion to the last detail? 

18. What has deteriorated into 
mere form? 


ban >) 


QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
Rules for 1938 


r= correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in allissues, January to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1938, to receive credit. 











ALUMINUM or 
FINEST mtb — 
Weenwansnip J- vis 


INDIVIDUAL COMMU: 
Room 301 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Phi 
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ANNUITIES For EVERYBODY— 


Bankers, merchants, farmers, teachers, ministers, lawyers, doctors, house- 
wives, — men and women of all occupations have arranged and are entitled to 
arrange for life annuities from the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 





“O, how good it is to know that my annuity checks always 
come on time, and can be depended upon as long as I live.” 


LIFE LONG SECURITY 


If you really want enduring security with 
dependable income, you can do no better 
than to secure an annuity contract of THE 
MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT 
BoarpD. Your life savinge will not be lost, 
but will continue to represent you in 
Christlike service through future years 
after you have passed on. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


If additional amounts totalling $18,000 
should be received for annuities by April 
30, 1938 (close of present denominational 
fiscal year) it will make a grand total of 


$1,000,000 received by this Board for 
annuity agreements in the five years 
ending on that date. During this five-year 
period 625 annuity agreements have been 
issued for sums varying from $100 to 
$50,000 each. 


A SPECIAL APPEAL 


Will you arrange for an annuity before 
April 30th? By doing so you will help reach 
the full total of one million dollars. It will 
mean much to you, and much to this Board, 
for whatever amount you send, it will 
eventually provide for our aged ministers 
and missionaries. 


We shall thank you and be deeply grateful for your kindness and helpful generosity 


C—O ee ee OER ee 
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THIS COUPON TO BE FILLED OUT AND MAILED 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Dear Friend: Please send me full information concerning Life Annuities that you can pay to any person 
and the rate to which I am entitled. Send also your latest Annual report. 


Street or Post Office Addvess.. 0... sc ccccscccceces 


IN a ag Nin eo salg. crite ere:k ee cde alee Eats oi 
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Glorious February! 


February was a grand and glo- 
rious month—with its two holi- 
days, radiant sunshine, wonder- 
ful spring weather, and a nice gain 
in Misstons’ subscriptions. Total 
received was 2,279 as compared 
with 2,162 in February, 1937, or a 
net gain of 117 for the month. So 
February atoned for January, 
which did not do so well. In re- 
cording its loss of 50, January this 
year failed to bring to the maga- 
zine its traditional Happy New 
Year start. However, February 
more than recovered the January 
loss, added a gain of its own, and 
thus turned the year 1938 in the 
right direction. 

Since the upturn began in the 
spring of 1933, nearly five years 
ago, the record shows 56 months 
of gain and only 2 months of loss, 
October and January. 

With the peak subscription pe- 
riod, November—February, once 
more successfully passed, it ought 
not to be difficult to maintain the 
upward trend in the smaller sub- 
scription months ahead. It really 
depends on YOU and whether 
YOU renew your own subscrip- 
tion when it expires. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I have been deeply impressed with 
your editorial, “The Color Line from 
Edinburgh to Atlanta.” I am with 
you with both hands. It may interest 
you to know that the’ International 
Society of Christian Endeavor has re- 
fused to hold its conventions in any 
city which does not accord absolute 
equality to colored delegates. Again 
and again, it has been necessary for us 
to take over entire floors of hotels and 
to use special dining rooms, but all 
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delegates sit together and eat together. 
Our insistence upon this equality has 
cost us thousands of dollars. It has 
been increasingly difficult, even in 
cities in the North, to maintain the 
principle, but thus far and at what- 
ever cost, the principle has been main- 
tained. There have been times when 
cities desirous of extending the invita- 
tion to the International Society have 
refrained from doing so when they 
learned of our principle. 

Missions is a great publication, I 
think it the greatest in its field —Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, Philadelphia, Pa. 

=) 

May I take this occasion to thank 
you for the February issue of Mis- 
SIONS in which you discuss so fairly 
the racial question as it relates to the 
Baptist World Alliance meeting in 
Atlanta—Rev. Louie D. Newton, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

=) 

In connection with your editorial on 
“The Color Line from Edinburgh to 
Atlanta” in February Misstons, I wish 
you might have mentioned the fact 
that before the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention decided on its headquarters 
hotel in Milwaukee, it had arranged 
with the Hotel Schroeder to entertain 
any Negro members of its constitu- 
ency. I hope that we may keep this be- 
fore our Baptist committees in such a 
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way that it will be understood that the 
Convention is unwilling to make any 
hotel its headquarters that does not 
take a Christian attitude toward peo- 
ple of other races—Alice W. S. Brim- 
son, New York, N. Y. 


=) 

May I say how much I enjoy read- 
ing your magazine? It is a constant 
source of interest and information — 
Rev. E. A. Payne, Editor, The Mis- 
sionary Herald, London, England. 





friends. 


For information write to: 


152 Madison Avenue 





You Don’t Have To Be Rich 


to start an Annuity Life Income with 


The Baptist Board of Education for 


yourself, dependent loved ones, or 


FREADA E. KOEKER, Secretary 
The Baptist Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
FRANK W. PADELFORD, Executive Secretary 
Room 2100 





New York, N. Y. 








Everything considered, Missions is 
the best magazine published for Bap- 
tist readers. The article on Russia by 
Luther Wesley Smith in the November 
issue is alone worth the price of a year’s 
subscription —G. B. Hopkins, Free- 
port, Il. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Jean Beaven Abernethy is the 
wife of Rev. Bradford Abernethy, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Paul E. Alden, former Candidate 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, is now pastor of the University 
Baptist Church, Champaign, III. 

Anonymous represents an Amer- 
ican resident in the Far East who 
writes about Japan and keeps his 
identity secret. 

John S. Carman, M.D., is a medi- 
cal missionary in India since 1927. 

E. H. Clayton is a missionary in 
East China, in service since 1911. 

Earle V. Pierce is President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and 
pastor of the Lake Harriet Baptist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

George E. Sokolsky is the well- 
known American author, lecturer and 
newspaper correspondent. 

F. W. Starring is Secretary of the 
Oregon Baptist State Convention. 
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SWEET MUSIC 


— LbL Nonke ve 4 Chimes invite you to dinner aboard the 


North Coast Limited. From the delicious “Great Big Baked Potatoes” 
...afamous Northern Pacific specialty ... through the great variety 
of tempting dishes, always reasonably priced ... dining car meals on 
the Northern Pacific Railway are a real pleasure. They are a perfect 
accompaniment to the glorious scenery along the route—28 moun- 
tain ranges and rivers for 1406 miles. Write us or mail the coupon 
for information on Western trips. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


E. E. Nelson, 154 Northern Pacific Railway, 











St. Paul, Minn. Name_ = 
Send me information, please, on: Address b 

(Check data desired) (] Pacific N. W. 
Phone cen 


(_] Rainier Park _] Yellowstone Park 
(] Rocky Mountain Dude Ranches Cit Ss 

(] California ([] Alaska ese > arma ede 

[] Escorted Tours ([] Independent Trip [If student, state grade 


fivéedio’ NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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Blue Ribbon 


Nips 


OF THE 


PACHETC 


The great white Empresses hold 
every speed record to and from 
the Orient. 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia. Or only 
three days more via Hawaii by 
Empress of Japan, largest and 
fastest on the Pacific, or Empress 
of Canada. Connect at Honolulu 
from California ports. 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
Details from YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


Also frequent sailings via the ‘39% 
Less Ocean’’ route from Montreal and 


Quebec to British and Continental ports. 


Cnadi Ril 
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The Staff and the Crutch 


CARTOON NuMBER 48 By CHARLES A. WELLS 


















RELIGION ISA 
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“THe SUFFERING CAUSBD 
BY WAR. AND CRIME 
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‘Religion is a crutch” shouts the radical. But suppose we take 
him at his word for a moment and consider the purpose of a 
crutch. i 

After all, a crutch is an adaptation of the staff which is used 
by mountain climbers and shepherds, and they are not cripples 
—they are strong, daring men. They have found that their 
powers are increased by the use of the staff and their stride 
lengthened by its aid. But few are strong. Most of us are weak- 
ened by strife and over-worked and we need a staff that is 
fashioned to our needs. A staff that we will hardly have to hold, 
—but one which can hold us. 

So religion becomes our strong support in weakness—a 
crutch, and upon its arm we may share the weight of our 
burdens and find the energy and hope for a forward step. To the 
strong, religion is a staff. But the rest of us are even willing for 
it to be called a crutch, for its support has meant the difference 
between the breakdown of life and its satisfying fulfillment. 

And in our world today religion alone remains as the support 
of humanity crushed under its terrific burden of sin and suffer- 
ing —CuHar.Es A. WELLS. 






































‘‘LET THE CHURCH BE THE CHURCH’”’ 


LEFT: The new chapel on the campus of Judson College in Rangoon, 
Burma. BELOW: The Kindergarten in the Sunday School of the 
Fukagawa Christian Center, a branch of the Tokyo Baptist Tabernacle 


or BS 


RIGHT: The First Baptist Church in East Poultney, 

Vermont, now 153 years old. BELOW: The Abyssinian 

{Negro} Baptist Church in New York City, with 14,000 
members, the largest Baptist church on earth 


ABOVE: An abandoned cathe- 
dral in a picturesque setting in 
Mexico. Has disaster come upon 
the church in Mexico and in 
Russia because the church, with 
its superstition and ecclesiasti- 
cism, failed to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people and thereby 
ceased to be the church? 
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AST summer’s Oxford Conference pro- 

duced an arresting motto, “Let the 
church be the church.” In platform 
speech and discussion group, again and 
again it was repeated as delegates at 
Oxford sought to relate the church to the world 
issues of our time. This year’s program, “Bet- 
ter Baptist Churches,” is a tacit yet ominous 
admission that the church is ceasing to be the 
church. And the world is aware of it. In a 
serious indictment, Mr. Rollo Walter Brown 
wrote in Harpers Magazine: 














In a hundred ways the church has substituted 
methods of organization and mass action for the 
quietly penetrating spirit of Jesus. Great church con- 
ferences take on the spectacular of a national political 
convention and they do not leave out the politics. 
Church members have become so much occupied 
with organization that they have forgotten the idea 
that the organization was intended to perpetuate. 


The pious insincerity of church resolutions that 
are vociferously adopted and promptly forgot- 
ten; the futile stimulation of annual church 
assemblies; the confusing throb of ecclesiastical 
machinery with its disconcerting multiplicity of 
committees, boards, societies, councils, denomi- 
national, and ecumenical,—all are here implied. 
Supporting that is a wholesome, vigorous 
self-criticism within the church. Many voices are 
deploring its weakening spirituality, its ebbing 
evangelistic concern, and its cooling missionary 
passion. In a sermon to the Episcopal Conven- 
tion, Bishop E. L. Parsons of California said: 


The church is not an ethical society existing to 
make men respectable. It is not an association of re- 
formers setting out to clean up the evils of the social 
order. It is not a school of theology bent upon making 
men accept what it counts as a trust. All these things 





“Let the Church Be the Church” 


may come as aspects and sometimes as distortions of 
its task. But its task is God. It is a free fellowship of 
those who have found God through Christ and with 
hearts bursting with eternal love, stretch out their 
hands to bring others into that fellowship. 


How urgently that emphasis is needed among 
Baptists. The New Testament church which 
they so proudly claim to be, began as a church. 
It was a company of people to whom had been 
revealed the most sublime truth of the ages. 
Their Lord was living and not dead. Their ex- 
perience of it was so overwhelming that their 
hearts could not contain it. They had to share it 
by inviting others into their fellowship. In sin- 
ister contrast stand the 1937 Baptist world 
statistics reported in last month’s Misstons. 
With a gain of only 171,623 in members through- 
out the world and a loss of 83,115 in Sunday 
school pupils, how feebly Baptists have stretched 
out their hands to bring others into fellowship 
with Christ. “No man can really be a Chris- 
tian,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury in his 
Christmas radio broadcast, “who is not ready 
and eager to impart his faith to others.” 

As Baptists we must again become a mission- 
ary fellowship. We should be a people striving 
for Christlike living, aflame with an evangelism 
adapted to our times. Our church with other 
churches, whatever their name or creed, should 
be the body of Christ, the agency for His re- 
demptive work among men, the witness of His 
living spirit in the world. 

Surely at this Easter season when we com- 
memorate again the triumph over death of Him 
who said, “Because I live, ye shall live also,” 
we need to remember that the prime essential 
of a “Better Baptist Church” is that it shall 
first of all be a church. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


American capital invades Palestine. The sign in Arabic invites motorists passing through the Jaffa gate to 
Jerusalem to use Mobiloil. Note the Vacuum Oil Company's familiar gargoyle trade mark. Picture by courtesy 
of the Socony Vacuum Corporation 


Palestine between the Devil 
and the Deep Blue Sea 


CCORDING to Mr. Phelps Adams who wrote 

a series of articles in The New York Sun on 
“The Truth About Palestine,” the Holy Land today 
is the scene of “the unfortunate clash between four 
opposing forces.”” One is the pressure of 16,000,000 
Jews throughout the world upon Palestine as a na- 
tional home. Another is the pressure of 100,000,000 
Arabs who dread a Jewish invasion beyond the bor- 
ders of Palestine since the country is too small to 
accommodate all the oppressed Jews in the world. 
The third force is the pressure of the British Empire 
which, with a vulnerable Suez Canal and an in- 
dependent Egypt, now finds Palestine essential as a 
military and naval base in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. And the fourth force is the pressure of the 
expanding Italian Empire. There seems to be wide- 


spread belief in Palestine that Italian money is 
helping to finance the Arab cause and that Italy 
would feel far more secure in her Ethiopian conquest 
if Palestine were not under British control. 

What complicates the situation is the ambiguity 
of the promises made to the Jews and to the Arabs 
by the British Government during the World War. 
In return for Arab aid to the sorely pressed allied 
cause, the British promised to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Arab nation throughout Asia 
“with the exception of portions of Syria lying west 
of Aleppo, Hama, Homs and Damascus.” In their 
agreement with the Shariff of Mecca, no mention was 
made of Palestine which was then part of Syria. 
The British now claim that Palestine was not included 
because it lies west of Damascus, even though it 
also lies south of Damascus. To the Jews the British 
promised in the famous Balfour Agreement to “favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a National Home 
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for the Jewish people.”’ Today nobody is prepared to 
answer specifically what was meant by the phrase, 
“National Home.” As Mr. Adams points out, it 
might be a cultural or spiritual home in an Arab 
land, or a home under permanent British protection, 
or an independent Jewish National State. The fate 
of Palestine thus depends either on a final compromise 
of two irreconcilable promises, or on the final victory 
of one of four unharmonizable world forces. To bor- 
row a familiar aphorism, Palestine is caught between 
the devil of nationalism and the deep, blue sea of 
imperialism. Or to borrow another phrase, it is being 
crushed between the lower millstone of Jewish 
aspiration and the upper millstone of Arab opposition. 

The United States is politically as well as com- 
mercially concerned in this problem. About 10,000 
Americans are now living in Palestine, of whom 9,000 
are American Jews. American financial investments 
include nearly $50,000,000 in business enterprises 
while more than $30,000,000 has been contributed by 
Americans, mostly Jews, in religious, cultural and 
welfare activities. Nearly $10,000,000 has been spent 
by Jews to purchase orange plantations and nearly 
$20,000,000 for other farms and buildings. Largest 
single cultural and religious investment in Palestine 
is the Jerusalem Y.M.C.A. which cost $2,000,000. 
Eight American missionary organizations, including 
that of Southern Baptists, are operating in Palestine. 

On Christmas Day, three months ago, one of 
Palestine’s fiercest pitched battles since the World 
War, was fought within a few miles from the town 
where Christ was born. In a fight between British 
troops and airplanes and 300 Arabs, more than 30 
Arabs were killed. All roads in Palestine were closed 
to private traffic until the battle was ended. 

This today is Palestine whose events of Holy Week, 
Christendom commemorates this month. 


Mormonism Erects a New Monument 
to Commemorate Four Historic Words 


HE four most famous words in the history of 

Utah, and particularly in the history of the 
Church of Christ of the Latter Day Saints, popularly 
known as the Mormon Church, are THIS IS THE 
PLACE. Nearly 100 years ago, in 1847, they were 
uttered by Brigham Young after completing the 
long and exhausting trek across the continent. From 
a rugged mountain peak to the east of where Salt 
Lake City now stands, like Moses viewing the prom- 
ised land, he gazed for the first time on the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake and decided to establish there 
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the new home of his Mormon followers. In com- 
memoration of the four historic words, the Mormon 
Church recently decided to erect a monument on the 
traditional spot where he stood. It will cost $250,000. 
Irrespective of its religious associations, the spot is 
of historic interest to the entire Far West, for the trek 
of the Mormons ended in the settlement of Utah and 
likewise stimulated settlement efforts in Idaho, 
Nevada and Arizona. The cult of Mormonism 
originated in 1830, in Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., 
seven years after the alleged discovery by Joseph 
Smith, Jr., of the golden plates on which the records 
of Mormon were claimed to have been inscribed. 
Between 1831 and 1846 the new sect migrated from 
New York into Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois. After 
various local persecutions, the Mormons finally 
started on the long trek that ended in 1847. To 
commemorate these many wanderings, more than 80 
historical monuments costing $500,000 now stand 
along the line of march from New York to Utah. 


Japanese Youth in Doubt 
About Japan’s War in China 


DVOCATES of world peace should find encour- 
agement over the fact that the Japanese popu- 
lation is by no means unanimous in its support of 
Japan’s war in China. According to The Manchester 
Guardian, 


The youth organizations deplore the war in 
China. Shortly after the war began, represent- 
atives of the combined youth organizations, 
embracing a membership of about 8,000,000, 
were asked to make a statement supporting 
the government’s policy. After a sharp debate 
the more liberal delegates demanded that the 
government should state just what the gov- 
ernment was out for. In reply they were told 
that the Japanese Empire had been insulted 
and that 30 Japanese soldiers had been killed. 
Hence the Chinese armies must be punished. 
To this the delegates retorted, “Well, that is 
too bad. But why start a war and have another 
300,000 soldiers killed? What are the Japanese 
soldiers doing there anyway?” All that the 
government officials could do was to persuade 
the delegates to appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate the government’s policy. 


Apparently even in a land as rigidly controlled as 
Japan and dominated by an intense loyalty to the 
government that finds its highest expression in em- 
peror worship, the people are beginning to do some 
thinking of their own. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 216 
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AN AIR RAID IS A TERRIBLE THING 


(See article by E. H. Clayton on pages 203-206) 































ABOVE: All that remains of Ningpo homes, 
after a bombardment from the air 
UPPER RIGHT: A close-up view of a 
Ningpo home shattered by a Japanese bomb 


Nore.—Ilt has seemed advisable to 
expurgate somewhat the war narrative 
by Missionary E. H. Clayton which 
begins on the next page, notwithstand- 
ing that he wrote in a supplementary 
note, “Nothing can be too strong to tell 
all the horrors round about us. It is be- 
yond the imagination of people living 
11,000 miles away.” Several passages in 
the original account seemed too grue- 
some for publication in Missions. Such 
is the gory realism of war—EDb. 


RIGHT CENTER: Chinese ships sunk in 
the Ningpo River to block traffic to the sea 
BELOW: Paster Dzen of the Hangchow 
City Church, Missionary E. H. Clayton, and 
Principal B. Y. Hsu, in front of a dug-out on 
the campus of Wayland Academy 
LOWER RIGHT: The little daughter of 
Principal B. Y. Hsu with two children of a 
Chinese Christian teacher in front of a dug- 
out into which they had fled during a bom- 
bardment from the Japanese air force 
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An Air Raid 
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The grim realism of the war in China 
as reported by a missionary from his 
first-hand contacts with its victims 


Is a Terrible Thing 


The vivid narrative of a missionary who lived through many 
airplane raids on Hangchow. He made several dangerous trips 
between Hangchow and Shanghai and witnessed incredible horror 
and suffering. Back in Hangchow, according to last report, he 
is now engaged in relief work among the thousands of refugees 


By k. H. CLAYTON 


URING the first three weeks after Japan 
D began the war against China, the city of 
Hangchow received daily visits, some- 
times several visits each day from Japanese air- 
_ plane bombers. They completely destroyed the 
Chinese plane factory, airport, hangars, and avi- 
ation school and military post. There were some 
stirring fights in the air in which the overwhelm- 
ing numerical superiority of Japanese planes 
soon began to tell. After the complete destruc- 
tion of the aviation outfit, the Chinese air forces 
were withdrawn from Hangchow and came back 
only occasionally. In spite of daily bombings, 
Wayland Academy opened with a total enrol- 
ment of over 500. This number quickly grew 
until we soon had 95% of our last year’s enrol- 
ment in the Middle School. However, many little 
children in the primary department did not come 
and we had only 200; nevertheless, we had a total 
of nearly 1,000 students on the campus. 

When the American Consul became anxious 
regarding the possibility of our being cut off in 
the interior, he advised the whole missionary 
community to come to Shanghai, where provi- 
sion could be made for us in the Shanghai Ameri- 
can School. The railroad and motor roads were 
being consistently bombed and machine-gunned. 
Hundreds of Chinese were being blown to bits at 
railway stations. So we had to take a long round- 
about trip by motor bus and ship. The party left 
Hangchow by bus en route to Ningpo where we 
got a chartered steamer for Shanghai, convoyed 
through the Japanese fleet by an American de- 
stroyer. The river on which Ningpo is situated 





had been blocked by sinking a dozen or more 
ships across the channel. Fortunately for us, the 
current had swung one ship lengthwise of the 
channel so that by careful piloting, we were able 
to get out. It was an interesting situation,—an 
American destroyer convoying a British mer- 
chantman through a Japanese fleet to a Chinese 
city. The trip up the WhangPoo River, on which 
Shanghai is situated, was an unforgettable one. 
The banks were lined with piles of débris that 
only a month before had been prosperous cities 
and towns. In spite of the destruction, the whole 
river front was a hive of industry, for it was the 
center of import and distribution of the Japanese 
transports which supplied every need for the im- 
mense army fighting within a few miles of this 
point. I am told that even drinking water was at 
one time brought from Japan. 

As the Shanghai American School had not 
opened because of the immediate proximity of 
the fighting, and the evacuation of practically 
all students, we took over the dormitories. The 
school is in the French concession, four miles 
from the river and one mile from the back boun- 
dary. While never out of sound of guns nor sight 
of bombing planes, it was really quite safe. 

Within a few days I started back to Hang- 
chow, making the trip by dark night over the 
railway, thus avoiding the bombing which took 
place every day and on most moonlit nights. I 
had no difficulty. An interesting part of the trip 
was leaving the train at one side of a badly 
bombed bridge and walking a half mile in the 
darkness, amid a pushing, sweating, terrorized 
mob of refugees, over the bridge to a train on the 
other side. The trip of 120 miles took us 20 hours, 
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which was not bad, considering what it might 
have been. 

Along the way I passed through Sung Kiang 
where a trainload of refugees, poor innocent 
women and children fleeing for their lives from 
the carnage in Shanghai, had been bombed and 
machine-gunned until 400 were killed and twice 
that number wounded. 

Soon it became increasingly difficult to carry 
on school work in Hangchow. Air raids were so 
frequent that for one week we averaged only two 
classes per day. The rest of the time was spent 
in dugouts. We had dugouts on the place for 750 
people. When planes appeared within sixty miles 
of the city the sirens, scattered all over the city, 
began to wail and people hustled homeward. 
Shops put up their shutters and all gatherings of 
people scattered at once. Most people sought 
the proximity of one of the many dugouts pro- 
vided by the government, public institutions and 
practically every private family with any means 
whatever. When the planes came within 10 miles, 
a second siren signal was blown, accompanied by 
the clanging of alarm bells situated on almost 
every important corner. People then entered the 
dugouts until the “all-clear” was sounded, some- 
times a half hour, sometimes several hours later. 
We had from two to ten raids a day in Hangchow 
and one day in every one of six raids, bombs were 
dropped. Because of this continued interruption 
we early moved the boarding department of 340 
boys 40 miles up into the country, and tried to 
keep up the work in the city for the remaining 
500 who lived at their homes in town. But with 
the advance of the Japanese armies toward 
Hangchow the government ordered that depart- 
ment closed. Two weeks later the up-country 
department was also obliged to close down. 

An air raid is a terrible thing. The suspense, — 
waiting packed in a dug-out, tense with anxiety 
and fear, not knowing what the next hour may 
bring, knowing only what it brought yesterday 
and the day before to friends and acquaintances 
—that is beyond description. On one occasion 
our boys, 200 of them, went into the dug-outs at 
nine in the morning and stayed until five in the 
afternoon, without anything to eat. (See picture 
of dug-out on page 202.) 

From a tall tree in our yard close to a heavy 
mud wall, I watched the planes through field 
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glasses, and kept the dug-outs continually in- 
formed as to where the planes were, when they 
had passed over, when they were taking another 
direction, when the danger was passed, etc., usu- 
ally managing it so that the fears of the boys 
were greatly quieted if not almost allayed. 

On that day none of the 200 little children in 
the primary, all of whom live nearby, could get 
home before the second alarm. It was pitiful be- 
yond words to see them. Some shrieked in terror. 
Others clung to their teacher’s skirts and sobbed. 
Still others with blanched faces threw themselves 
on the ground in the mud of dug-outs, speech- 
less and motionless with fear. The bombs killed 
one of our boys at a railway station. He was a 
good lad, a junior in Middle school. He often 
came to call on us and he had a part in our Easter 
pageant last spring. 

During my few days in Shanghai I came to 
realize, as I had not before, the tremendous strain 
under which our families were living there. Al- 
though there are ten square miles of concession 
under foreign governments, aside from the part 
which the Japanese took from the concessions, 
for seven weeks they were never for an hour out 
of sight and sound of war. For some of that time 
they were entirely surounded by the fighting. 
During these seven weeks there was hardly a 
daylight hour when bombing planes could not 
be seen, at times so clearly that the falling bombs 
were plainly visible. The continual crash never 
stopped day nor night. At night when the Chi- 
nese planes raided the Japanese lines, the night 
was made hideous by the anti-aircraft fire, ma- 
chine guns, star shells, tracer bullets, eery lights, 
the roar of bursting bombs, and the artillery fire 
from the ships in the river. Machine gun bullets 
and shell splinters fell in every part of the con- 
cessions. Pieces were picked up on the American 
school campus. At one stage of the fight a battery 
of six-inch howitzers was set up only a short dis- 
tance away and fired across the settlement. The 
shells roared over like an express train and fell 
two miles beyond. Night after night the horizon, 
not so far away, was alight with fires caused by 
the artillery, incendiary air bombs and retreating 
troops of both sides. At one time no less than 52 
fires were raging within a radius of four miles. 
Two weeks after the last Chinese soldier left this 
section, there were 13 fires still unchecked. 
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All of Greater Shanghai, the city of the Chi- 
nese with over two million people, and the part 
of the International Concession which used to 
be the American Concession have been seized by 
the Japanese. As most of you know, Shanghai 
has had three governments, a Chinese city, a 


French concession, and the International settle- 
ment composed of the former British and Ameri- 
can concessions and governed by an interna- 
tional municipal council whose chairman is an 
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American. There has never been a Japanese con- 
cession but Japanese have participated in the 
government of the International Concession, 
having the same representation on the council 
as the Americans and sometimes more. This 
“war” is supposed to be, and it is insisted by the 


Courtesy of The Trans-Pacific 

A huge Chinese cannon captured by the Japanese Army in the conquest 

of the Kiangyin fortress on the southern bank of the Y angtze River. On the 

muzzle the Japanese have inscribed, December 2, 1937, Kurabayashi 
Unit of the Imperial Japanese Army 


Japanese that it must be, entirely a matter be- 
tween the Chinese and Japanese alone. And yet 
the Japanese have taken more than half of the 
International Concession, the part formerly 
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American, and have already made it into a little 
Tokyo. The British company which has paid for 
a franchise to run buses in this section is de- 
barred. Foreign taxi companies are kept out. 
Yesterday a friend sailed on a Japanese steamer 
which docks at this waterfront. He was forced to 
pay to a Japanese taxi monopoly $3 per person, 
$21 for himself, wife and five children, for trans- 
portation to the dock, a distance formerly cov- 
ered by $1.20 taxi fare. The Japanese are now 
engaged in taking over all communications, tele- 
graph, telephones, radio, post office, and cus- 
toms. 

In the foreign concessions are crowded literally 
hundreds of thousands of refugees from the out- 
lying country and Chinese city, a perfectly tre- 
mendous burden upon an already economically 
stricken city. They are crowded into unspeakable 
quarters with starvation rations. A missionary 
friend told me of a camp he visited where 60 
people are housed in one room with absolutely 
no furniture, with barely enough floor space for 
all to lie down flat at one time, with lighting so 
that workers use flashlights in the day time. One 
third of these people have not left the room for a 
month. They have one meal per day of flour gruel 
or baked flour and water cake. There are literally 
millions here whose homes are in ruins, their 
property occupied, their families scattered or 
dead,—in abject misery and despair. 

And yet the morale of the Chinese people up 
to date is, even to us who have lived among them 
and known them, almost unbelievable. Their 
sole aim and effort is to carry on. They are doing 
it in a way that most of us never expectéd. I was 
at our Hangchow city station one hour after 12 
bombs had made it a heap of débris, and I saw 
a train pass over newly laid tracks. Two days 
later the débris was set ablaze by incendiary 
bombs. While it was still blazing, a train which 
loaded 200 passengers in the station started out 
only six minutes late. A friend received a box of 
Burpee’s seeds which had been on the refugee 
train that was bombed at Sung Kiang. Five cars 
and the mail coach had been wrecked. The box 
had a hole in it the size of an egg, but the seeds, 
beans, pea, corn and lettuce, had been scraped 
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from the floor of the bombed coach, wrapped in 
a piece of Chinese paper and delivered to the’ 
addressee. 

The attitude of the Chinese church is splen- 
didly Christian. I have heard few prayers for 
China that do not include Japan. There is no 
hatred of the Japanese people, only of their war 
machine. The Chinese church is searching its own 
soul and that of China and, I think, is seeing the 
problem straight. The nationalism of the Chi- 
nese nation is not a nationalism of domination 
but a nationalism of internal reform and devel- 
opment and as such the Christian church can 
have a part in it. 

When the Japanese had approached so close to 
Hangchow that it was almost completely evacu- 
ated; I remained until only six janitors were left 
on our big campus. Then I returned by way of 
Ningpo, a memorable trip, six hours in a traffic 
jam on a river pier, trying to sleep in a car beside 
a country road which had been continually 
bombed by planes; missing the last steamer out 
of Ningpo and waiting a week for the possible but 
improbable next one; finally getting an Italian 
boat with 5,000 refugees so thick that passengers 
slept all over the floors and decks; and then ar- 
riving in Shanghai just in time for the service at 
the community church. 

Life is intensely interesting here. Not the least 
is the wonderful opportunity to help those who 
are now in such terrible need. A dollar will feed 
a man for a month. 

If any of you feel disposed to feed a hungry 
man or two men, or any number of men and their 
families, I shall be glad to help you do it. A check 
on any bank in the United States may be sent 
through the Foreign Board specifically stating 
that it is for refugee work. ; 


Note.—A China Clipper letter from W. R. 
Taylor, of Shanghai, just received in the New 
York office states: “Mr. Clayton and other 
foreigners at Hangchow are doing a noble piece 
of work in connection with refugee camps. 
More than 100,000 refugees are reported there. 
The Boards these missionaries represent can 
well be proud of them. They have gone through 
a terrible experience.” —En. 
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The Twilight Hour 


in Japan 
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NOoTE.—For various reasons and par- 
ticularly in order that nobody shall 
get into trouble with the Japanese 
police, the name of the writer of this 
article is not divulged nor are names 
revealed of persons or of places to 
which reference is made.—ED. 


Impressions of an American who lives in the Far East and 
who spent 30 days in Japan on his recent return to China 


ANONYMOUS 








Courtesy of the Presbyterian ‘Survey and 
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Japan’s famed Mount Fuji and the cherry blossoms in the spring 


N OUR return to the Far East we included 

a stopover of 30 days in Japan. It was not 

the Japan of other days where one imbibed 

to the full the beauty of the land and the charm 

of its people with each sip of the fragrant pow- 

dered jade tea. The Japan of today is sombre. 

Her deadly purpose is apparent to all. The keen, 

cold steel of the sword of the Samurai is now quite 

free of its former coverings of gay embroidered 
garments. 

The light is slowly going out. It is the twilight 

hour in Japan. 





An American who has lived in Japan for 25 
years said to me: “For 20 years the invasion of 
China has been in preparation to the last detail. 
It is the final struggle of capitalism in all its terri- 
ble grimness; but we have not been aware of it 
until now.” His statement may well express the 
amazement of old friends of Japan at the present, 
ruthless, implacable purpose of the militarists, 
backed by some eight families of immense 
wealth. In many conversations with these men 
and women whose lives have been knit to the life 
of Japan by many years of residence, we did not 
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meet a single one who was not sensitive to the 
tragedy of what is happening. And most of them 
believe it is more tragic for Japan than for China 
— if that be possible. Said one: “The Japanese 
military are carrying the nation to destruction. 
It was all unnecessary. Magazines like Cultural 
Nippon, edited by professors in the imperial uni- 
versities, indicate how this policy of Japanese ex- 
pansion is being wrought into a philosophy of 
Japan’s destiny.” 

It is no exaggeration to state that by every re- 
source at the command of expert psychologists 
and propagandists the minds of the whole peo- 
ple of Japan and of all classes are being system- 
atically poisoned, as well as isolated from the rest 
of the world. An American writer puts it, “The 
Minister of War leads the country; the Minister 
of Education makes a nation that can be led.” In 
this connection, it was proposed that visits be 
made to the imperial universities to start discus- 
sion groups among the students. Two objections 
were instantly voiced by experienced men: “The 
imperial universities are intellectually closed cor- 
porations; and the students would not know how 
through open discussion to make a free discovery 
of truth.” 

Accordingly they must be told what to think, 
and how to think. 

There is police control over every phase of life, 
and every place and thing in Japan. Every radio 
is listed. Short wave is prohibited. Official Jap- 
anese buzzing is tuned to blot out any possible 
air voices from abroad. Take an evening walk in 
Kyoto’s fine public garden: the tense penetrat- 
ing voice of a Japanese loud speaker, a voice from 
which there is no escape, is telling you of Japan’s 
prairie-fire victories, and that this glory is your 
glory. A certain newspaper, at first recalcitrant 
under police dictation, was warned that its plant 
would be completely destroyed if it did not toe 
the mark. The editors capitulated. A certain mis- 
sionary went down from a certain city to another 
city to confer with a Japanese pastor about the 
building of a new church in a certain town. As 
they sat together and talked, they sketched a 
small rough plan of the edifice. After the mis- 
sionary left, the omniscient and omnipresent 
police pounced on the pastor, confiscated the 
drawing, and grilled him in third degree methods 
for hours. 
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Everything is organized. At breakfast one 
morning our Japanese cook failed to appear. She 
was away with “her group” at the railroad sta- 
tion and at her appointed place and moment to 
cheer, and wave a flag. Every railroad station 
presents its spectacle of regimented farewells. 
By contrast, one day in a certain city, 2,000 unex- 
pected troops arrived and marched away to the 
docks to board their transports for China. They 
marched through silent sullen crowds because 
there had not been time to organize the enthu- 
siasm! A Japanese admitted to me that he ex- 
pects a revolution in three years: “There is dis- 
content and grumbling everywhere,” he added. 
“The people are beginning to suspect that the 
glowing reports of victories are not true. Of the 
many men drawn from the villages, one out of 
four is killed.” But others did not concur in this 
expectation of revolution. “The grip of the police 
spy system is too absolute,” they said.““No move- 
ment could get started.” 

Occasionally one hears this statement from 
those unacquainted with Japanese history either 
ancient or modern. “How tragic that the West 
should have taught militarism ‘to Japan.” The 
tradition of the Samurai (military knights) has 
been embedded at the very core of Japanese cul- 
ture, and for more than a thousand years it has 
formed the structure of her society. The modern- 
ization of Japan, therefore, consists merely in an 
exchange of weapons: machine-guns and aero- 
bombs in place of the old double-edged sword 
and spear. But the spirit is identical. It is military 
power idealized. People both in Japan and abroad 
have failed to perceive this fact in all its stark 
consistency. This tradition, this “Religion of the 
Samurai,” as a Japanese author unwittingly and 
accurately described it, has been clothed for cen- 
turies in all the habiliments of poetry, art, em- 
broidery, philosophy, aesthetics, all subservient 
to the sword. 

So, with absolute consistency, it is neither dis- 
honest nor a betrayal of truth for news reports 
in all papers to twist information so that it may 
perfectly serve the end of Japan’s destiny. As one 
old resident remarked, “Whenever you read the 
news, know that the opposite is true.”’ Students 
are taught utter contempt for the Chinese. A 
teacher said, “Whenever China is mentioned, 
there is a roar of contemptuous laughter.” 
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Emperor-worship is today the Holy of Holies 
in Japan. This rite, for centuries an integral de- 
sign in the Samurai fabric, is being ingeniously 
elaborated. According to Shinto, the “Way of the 
Gods,” there can be but one Heavenly Emperor 
on earth; he is therefore superior to all other 
rulers. According to the historical statements of 
Japanese scholars now being taught as fact in the 
schools, the Emperor’s ancestry is in heaven it- 
self. The Emperor is more than symbol of the 
Japanese people; he is the Japanese people, and 
the Japanese people are the Emperor. Therefore, 
just as he is superior to all other rulers, so they 
are superior to all other peoples. This is “Japanese 
destiny”. Everywhere in schools and colleges 
special monuments of carved wood or stone or 
bronze are being erected, where on special days 
the sacred photographs of Emperor and Empress 
are to be worshipped. But, as a well known writer 
once put it in an article, the devotees are unaware 
of the psychoanalysis of this performance, “We 
worship the Emperor; the Emperor is Japan; we 
are Japan; therefore we worship ourselves.” 
Humor was omitted from the Japanese birthright 
or they would never be capable of this climax of 
naiveté. 

Fear is actually tangible in Japan; one sees it, 
feels it everywhere. Emperor-worship must be 
protected at all costs. It is the root of Japanese 
unity and loyalty, that is, absolute deathless 
allegiance to themselves in the role of Ruling 
Knight. This is a conservative concept, and they 
are aware that this 20th century world of ours 
teems with insidious foes of this idea. Hence their 
rage at Russia and communism concerned with 
people’s livelihood, and at China obviously ad- 
vancing these decades along democratic lines. 
Japan today is obsessed with fear, without and 
within. She is a neurotic nation. And the supreme 
tragedy of it is that she is unaware of the fact 
that she herself is the unhappy cause of her own 
dangerous neurosis. 

In the present crisis, a pessimist might well 
say: If the Christian church in Japan supports 
the government, it is finished; and if it refuses to 
support the government, it is finished. Ever since 
the Manchurian crisis of 1931, there has been 
pressure from the police to coerce all groups into 
conformity with the military policy of expansion. 
An observer of many years remarked: “From the 
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start, the Shintoists and Buddhists have beat the 
drums and waved the flags for the government; 
only the Christian group has been silent.” It is 
inevitable therefore that the Christians should 
fall under suspicion. Yet in the early stage of the 
conflict, everything was done to win their friend- 
ship and approbation. To the large gathering of 
representative missionaries in Karuizawa last 
summer, the Foreign Office sent a spokesman 
who endeavoured by logic and eloquence to prove 
that Japan was the saviour of both China and 
civilization in the Far East. All seasoned residents 
of Japan know very well, however, that within 
the glove is an iron hand, ruthless beyond experi- 
ence or imagination. 

The three great religious bodies were ordered 
to raise each 10,000 yen and prepare comfort bags 
for the soldiers. Some Japanese pastors refused. ° 
At a small but important meeting of Christian 
leaders, at which representatives of the govern- 
ment were present, a Japanese Christian boldly 
stated: “The Chinese government is headed by 
men who are good, and honest. It is wicked for 
us to fight against them . . .” (I have given his 
words as accurately as I am able to do from 
memory, as the story was related to me.) When 
an old Japanese bishop exhorted his body to co- 
operate in every way, up rose a young man, head 
of a Christian institution, and proclaimed: “If 
Japanese Christians today agree to what our 
government is doing, in ten years there will not 
be a young person in Japan who will have the 
slightest respect for the Christian church.” A 
Japanese pastor wrote of the terrible dilemma 
which faced him. He felt he must resign as pastor, 
for he could not preach what the officials sent 
him, nor force his church to codperate. Yet, if he 
resigned, it would make the position of his fellow 
pastors very difficult. I heard of three Japanese 
Christians occupying important positions. “Why 
don’t they resign at once?” was scornfully asked. 
“Because they know their places would instantly 
be filled by far worse men,” was the rejoinder. 
“And now they can exert some restraint in the 
midst of this terrible situation.” 

The world will probably never learn the names 
of these followers of the Cross, but their broken 
and courageous hearts sink deep into the founda- 
tions of the Church of Christ in a future and re- 
deemed Japan. 
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(GALILEE DAWN 
AND 


GETHSEMANE NIGHT 
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By JEAN BEAVEN ABERNETHY 


A morning and an evening worth remembering, as recorded in 
the following extract from a personal letter to her family 
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AN you imagine anything more beautiful? It 
is dawn in Galilee. As I sit on a small jagged 
rock, high up on a cliff, directly beneath me lies 
the blue water of the little lake Jesus loved and 
knew so well. Willow trees are bending down to 
meet the waves as they splash quietly in. A gor- 
geous bougainvillea vine is climbing up the sheer 
rock to meet me. The hill in back of me is rocky, 
but between the rocks the earth is thick with a 
delirious mass of reds and blues and yellows and 
pinks of God’s own designing. God must have 
made those flowers for Himself—so few people 
come this way to see them. The sun is just break- 
ing over the hill behind me and it touches up all 
the hills around—ground where He walked and 
talked and prayed. Off to the left is a little fishing 
smack probably just like the one He used when 
He withdrew from the press of the multitude. 
How wonderful it is to come to Galilee and to 
trace His footsteps. The few moments of glory 
that Bradford and I have known on this trip will 
radiate through our memories long after the dis- 


Dawn on the Sea of Galilee 





gust with some of the commercial side of Pales- 
tine will have passed away. 

Yesterday morning we were up at five. Hand in 
hand we wandered up to the hills back of 
Nazareth to watch the sun rise and see, with Him, 
the view He knew during His youth. But this 
morning seems even more wonderful. Nazareth 
could not listen to Him, but the Sea of Galilee 
heard His word and knew His footsteps. 

As we came out to the monastery whose hos- 
pitality we have been enjoying during our stay 
here, we passed the cave where the skull of the 
prehistoric Galilee man was found. At once I 
realized that the difference between the Galilee 
man and the Man of Galilee is the most superb 
thing in history. 

We go down to Jerusalem tomorrow and I will 
finish this letter after the Easter events there are 
finished. .. . 

I have written you of a morning, now let me 
tell you of an evening which we shall always re- 
member—the two make a perfect pair. 
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On the night before Good Friday we left our 
rooms at the American School about nine o’clock, 
the moon being so full and bright that it was al- 
most like daylight. We walked through the 
modern streets to the old Jaffa Gate, went 
through it past the citadel and came to the old 
stone building in which Bradford had rented an 
Upper Room. 

No one really knows the genuine site of the first 
Upper Room, but this one of ours was within the 
ancient walls and looked much like the old one 
must have looked. It had a small window from 
which you could readily see the ancient Tower 
of David. 

The walls were of rough hewn wood while 
the room itself was bare except for a table with a 
white linen cloth on it and some white carnations. 
We had four white candles with us and two Bibles 
in olive wood covers. 

After Bradford had prepared the bread and the 
wine, we opened our little Communion Service 
with a word of prayer. Together we read the first 
six chapters of John’s Gospel and then the thir- 
teenth chapter. It seemed so strange to read the 
words “Upper Room” and especially, “This do in 
remembrance of me,” for that was precisely what 
we were doing. Here we were, two American 
youngsters who had come thousands of miles to 
“do this in remembrance of Him.” Over our heads 
hung a copy of Holman Hunt’s curist KNOCKING 
AT THE Door. It all seemed so real. 
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As we left the Upper Room after our little 
service, we started for the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Jerusalem was practically a deserted city by that 
hour. The natives were probably in bed and the 
tourists were gathered at the famous Maundy 
Thursday service in the church next to the 
Garden. We walked down the Via Dolorosa, a 
narrow step-like street of cobblestones—just the 
two of us. Our shoes made such a noise that they 
echoed in the distance. We could almost picture 
Jesus and His small band on this same night 1900 
years ago, slipping through the streets, out be- 
yond the gate and up into the Garden. The streets 
were not marked then, nor set up for tourists, nor 
was the Garden enclosed in a high iron fence and 
overshadowed by a huge and gaudy church. We 
tried to forget all that as well as the crowd of 
autos and taxis. Above the screech of their horns 
we tried to think of it as it was so long ago. 

After persuading a sleepy and not-too-respon- 
sive monk of what we wanted, we entered the 
Garden and stood quietly and reverently, trying 
to relive, in our own way, the eternal agony of 
that night. 

The whole evening stands out like a gem. The 
joy is that we shall always have it to remember. 
“God gave us memory that we might have roses 
in December,” and wonderful evenings like that 
Thursday night and mornings like our Galilee 
dawn in order that throughout life we may know 
the more whereof we speak. 








Inside the Garden of Gethsemane. According to popular tradition, the huge olive tree at 


the left sprang from a shoot of the original tree beneath which Jesus prayed. The bearded 


monk 1s a counterpart of the monk who allowed the Abernethys to enter the Garden 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Founded by Roger Williams 
in 1638, the historic First Baptist 
Church of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, is this year celebrating its 
Tercentenary. Throughout the 
winter and spring months a series 
of Sunday evening meetings has 
been held, each with a speaker of 
national reputation. Formal anni- 
versary week is scheduled for 
April 24 to May 1 with anniver- 
sary sermons, historical addresses, 
Old Home Day, University Night, 
and an impressive historical pag- 
eant. To preserve the famous edi- 
fice, now nearly 165 years old, a 
fund of $15,000 is being raised for 
major repairs, painting and reno- 
vation. In celebrating this signifi- 
cant anniversary the announce- 
ment says that the church has 
three things in mind: (1) the his- 
tory of the church itself which 
throughout the three centuries 
has greatly blessed mankind; (2) 
the history of Baptist beginnings 
in America, thus making the an- 
niversary an occasion for speaking 
of “Baptist aims, beliefs, practices, 
achievements and our attitude to- 
ward the great problems of our 
day”; and (3) the anniversary as 
a significant event for all Protes- 
tant churches so as to give oppor- 
tunity “to emphasize our Chris- 
tian unity, the faith and the aims 
we have in common.” 

@ @ 

Church Invigorator Earle D. 
Sims, whose experience at Kittitas, 
Washington, was featured in Feb- 
ruary Missions, writes that 41 
new members have been added to 
the church since his article was 
written. He is now raising funds 
for a new building. The picture on 
page 80 in February issue suggests 
that one is sorely needed. It will 
cost $5,000, and already $3,000 has 
been subscribed. “Believe it or 
not,” he concludes, “I think I will 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


Dr. W. H. Bowler in India 


win the whole town and will make 
this one of the strong churches in 
the Washington State Conven- 
tion.” That he finds time in the 
midst of his busy life for the en- 
joyment of winter sports is well 
evidenced on page 246. 
@ 6 @ 

How missionaries are making 
superhuman efforts to get back to 
their fields in China is revealed in 
a report from Rev. Joshua C. Jen- 
sen of West China. Writing from 
Suifu on his arrival there he de- 
scribes travel difficulties he en- 
countered. “Since I could not land 
in Shanghai,” he reports, “I went 
on to Hong Kong. From there I 
tried to get to Canton, but a Japa- 
nese war vessel drove the ship back 
to Hong Kong. The Kowloon-Can- 
ton road was out of commission 
too. So I went to Haiphong to en- 
ter China through Indo-China and 





Burma, and was held up by floods 
and rumors of large-scale ban- 
ditry. I went on to Yunnan and 
found the bus lines out of commis- 
sion by reason of these bandits. 


Finally I hired a sedan chair and ° 


coolies and traveled over moun- 
tain trails, expecting frequently to 
be stopped, or met by evacuating 
missionaries. But I finally got here 
and am glad I came.” In conclu- 
sion he reported everything peace- 
ful in Suifu. 


& ¢ © 


Baptists are evidently well sat- 


‘ isfied with their investment in life 


annuities issued by the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
In five years ending April 30th the 
Board has received approximately 
$982,000 and hopes to receive an- 
other $18,000 this month so as to 
round out a full million dollars. A 
word to the wise investor ought to 
be sufficient. Any Baptist can take 
advantage of this plan by giving 
any amount from $100 up, in re- 
turn for which the Board will guar- 
antee an annual income for life, the 
rate of income depending on the 
present age of the donor. After 
death the gift is added to the per- 
manent funds of the Board and the 
income thereafter is used to aid de- 
pendent aged ministers and mis- 
sionaries or their surviving widows 
and other dependents. Turn to the 
announcement on page 193. 
& @& @ 

The Haka Chin language will 
soon be added to the long list into 
which the Bible has been trans- 
lated in whole or in part. Mission- 
ary Chester U. Strait, in the re- 
mote Chin Hills in Burma, writes 
that the translation of the New 
Testament has been completed as 
far as the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. Within another year the 
Haka Chins for the first time will 
have the entire New Testament. 
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Up from the Ashes 


of a Forest Fire By F. W. STARRING 


In the path of a raging forest fire driven by a 50-mile gale 
the town of Bandon overnight became an inferno of death and 
destruction. Yet out of its ashes arose a new town and a new 
Baptist church. Toward its construction and the rehabilita- 
tion of its members the State Convention rendered First Aid 
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LEFT 
Bandon as it 
looked on the 
morning after it 
was burned to 

ashes 





RIGHT 


Bandon as it 

looked after the 

Red Cross had 

made it a city 
of tents 








ARTHER west than any other incorporated 
KF city in the United States is Bandon, on the 
Oregon coast. Out where the West disap- 
pears in the white crested breakers of the Pacific 
this little city of 1,800 inhabitants was on Satur- 
day, September 26, 1936, an attractive coastal 
port. In the space of little more than an hour that 
night it became an inferno as the blazing fire- 
brands of a forest fire fell in a blistering shower 
of death and destruction. 





On Saturday the town had nine church build- 
ings. On Sunday morning all nine were smears of 
hot ashes on a smoke blackened landscape. Like- 
wise complete was the desolation of homes. Who 
of the stricken residents of Bandon will ever for- 
get that Sunday morning? When the people, 
hastily evacuated Saturday night by river boat, 
lighthouse tender, and by autos through high- 
ways at which flames lapped from the under- 
brush, returned to survey the city of ruins which 
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had been their city of homes, the pall of smoke 
was so intense that the sun appeared as only a 
faint red spot in the sky. And when that pall 
lifted there was another cloud which only ex- 
traordinary faith and courage could dissolve. 





The S.S. Alvarado on whose decks 
hundreds of refugees spent the 
night of the disaster 

The autumn of 1936 had been different from 
many. There were no rains such as usually de- 
scend upon the just and the unjust of the Pacific 
Northwest. The glorious days of a perfect Indian 
summer brought one grave disadvantage upon 
the region. It was the peril of devastating fires in 
. the Cascades, the Siskiyous and other mountain 
ranges of the coast. During the last week of Sep- 
tember, fires were raging on many fronts. Every 
CCC trooper in the state was battling a blaze or 
was held in reserve to combat anticipated fires. 
It was estimated that 5,000 men were stubbornly 
fighting flames over a 400,000-acre battlefield 
from Hebo in Tillamook County south to Pistol 
River. Out of one of these sectors on a day when a 
low humidity of 8% was recorded and a 50-mile 
wind blowing, a forest blaze from a logging camp 
near the coast “crowned” its way up to and over 
the rugged ridges overlooking Bandon-by-the- 
Sea. 

The loggers of the West know that a crown 
fire racing through the tops of giant fir trees, 
many of which are 200 feet high, signifies a major 
disaster. It was so in Bandon. Fire engines and 
hose lines were burned before they could be used. 
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In a business district of five solid blocks, only a 
two story building housing the city bakery re- 
mained standing. This building, they say with 
irony, had been once condemned as a fire-trap! 
Dwelling houses were consumed so rapidly the 
people barely escaped with a few articles of 
clothing. Several aged or infirm people lost their 
lives. Some who escaped tried in vain to save their 
automobiles by driving them down to the docks 
at the water’s edge, but their cars burned and 
the docks also. 

At the city’s edge lived Rev. Delbert Loree, the 
Baptist pastor, with his wife and Wilma Jean, 
his daughter. In their home they were caring for 
a woman who became a mother five hours before 
they were driven out by the red tongued peril. 
Mother and child were moved from the parson- 
age to a downtown hotel. In another hour, when 
it was known that the entire business district was 
doomed, mother and child were quickly taken to 
the deck of the S.S. Alvarado, a freighter at 
anchor in the Coquille River. Hundreds of ref- 
ugees spent the night on the decks of this vessel 
and on the lighthouse tender. Other hundreds 
crossed the river in boats and found refuge on 
beaches at a safe distance from the burning town. 
Happily the mother and her new born babe sur- 
vived the ordeal. The youngster became famous 
for his nickname, “Sparky.” 

The Baptist church edifice in Bandon was in- 
sured. So the loss of the building was not insuffer- 





The liquor traffic was quick to erect a new tavern out 


of the ashes of the old 
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able. But to this loss must be added many build- 
ings without sufficient coverage. And Baptists 
who lost their homes could not see an easy way 
unaided to replace their house of worship. Living 
conditions for some time in Bandon were not 
suggestive of affluence. The American Red Cross, 
ready for quick action in such emergencies, 
erected a tent city with community kitchen and 
mess hall. Medical attention was provided. Fleets 
of trucks poured in over all highways, bringing 
food, blankets and clothing. 

The purpose of this story would not be served 
by dwelling on all the harrowing woes of those 
days, such as separated families, lifeless human 
forms in the morgue, discomforts of huddled liv- 
ing in Red Cross tents, and the forebodings of an 
uncertain future. Soon the spirits of all began to 
be revived by the staccato music of the builder’s 
hammer as a determined emergence from their 
dreary plight began under the optimistic slogan, 
“Up from the Ashes!” 





The new Baptist church in process of erection 


Baptists in Oregon are justly proud of the fact 
that the Bandon minister remained at his post to 
became a leader in reconstruction. Rev. Delbert 
Loree will long be remembered as the only resi- 
dent minister in Bandon during the period of its 
greatest distress. Having himself had experi- 
ence as a builder, he helped the people plan and 
construct their temporary homes in which they 
must find shelter until a planning board could de- 
cide upon a new location for the new city. Part of 
his job, too, was putting a roof over his own 
family. Then the sick had to be visited, the poor 
aided, the discouraged comforted and cheered, 
and the Bible school and worship services con- 
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Pastor Delbert Loree, Mrs. Loree in the window, and 
five builders who erected the new church 


ducted in the one remaining school building. How 
could a lone Baptist preacher, whose own visible 
means of support had practically vanished, carry 
on unaided? 

Was there a first aid station for striving pastors 
and struggling churches? There was. The Baptist 
State Convention came to the rescue. Hardly had 
the smoke of the pitiless conflagration cleared 
away before an appeal was in the mails addressed 
to every Baptist church in Oregon. On the same 
mailing date a check was dispatched to the pas- 
tor, the earnest of more to come when the mem- 
bers of a statewide sympathetic fellowship could 
express themselves with gifts of money and sup- 
plies. A portion of the funds contributed was 
designated for a new meeting house for Bandon 
Baptists. The larger part, however, was given to 
alleviate the suffering occasioned by the calamity 
that had befallen pastor and people. 

Encouraged by special gifts and by an in- 
creased appropriation for pastoral support, the 
congregation not only continued its regular 
ministry but initiated plans for rebuilding. As 
Convention Secretary it was my privilege to sit 
with the pastor and his leaders in the kitchen of 
the temporary “shack” (the pastor’s word for 
his ad interim parsonage) , for consideration of 
the need and how it could be met. From the first 
a very practical view of the situation was taken. 
No symphony in imported marble and art glass 
was visualized. Nor could they undertake to pro- 
vide at once an adequate plant for a fully depart- 
mentalized program of activities. Mrs. Loree in- 
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sisted that the main side room for prayer meet- 
ings be of ample size and that it include a cheery 
fire-place' so that its social values might be 
realized. Happily her wisdom prevailed. 

A crew of Christian men began work under the 
direction of the architect-builder-parson who 
cheerfully consecrated brawn as well as brain to 
the task. Architect’s plans for small churches, 
loaned by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society proved helpfully suggestive. No loan of 
money was asked, for it did not seem feasible to 
incur debt. There was money for the framework 
and such necessities as heating equipment and 
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baptistery. Interior decorations and furnishings 
beyond this initial provision must be added on 
the pay-as-you-go plan. 

Do Bandon Baptists believe in “Baptist 
Church Advance”? The price of their believing 
it is toil and struggle. But the labor is lightened 
by their grateful consciousness that to their 
weakness is added the might of their conquering 
Christ. And they know that one agency of this 
sustaining strength is the organized fellowship 
of more than 90 Baptist churches in Oregon. Here 
is a first aid station that stays by, the State Mis- 
sionary Convention. 
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A temporary medical center was quickly established to 
safeguard the health of the tent colony 








Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


Tue OrIENT FROM SIBERIA TO SINGAPORE is not 
worth the bones of one American soldier.—C harles 
A. Beard, quoted in The New York Times. 
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SCIENCE HAS TAUGHT MAN how to throw his voice 
around the world in a few seconds, but it cannot tell 
him what to say. It has helped him to fly across con- 
tinents and oceans in a few hours, but it cannot help 
him find peace and contentment and character when 
he arrives. He needs religion —Rev. C. F. Banning. 

eo 

TODAY IN AREAS SO LARGE that even to contem- 
plate them is to be filled with despair, the light of 
democracy has gone out; and where it was strongest 
and most steadfast, there are ominous flickerings.— 
Pres. F. P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University. 
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Money CANNOT GO to heaven, but it can do some- 
thing heavenly here on earth—Lillian Baylis, 
quoted in The Baptist Times. 


HisTtoRY SHOWS THAT THE GREAT DANGER to the 
world is not in its dictators, for dictators eventually 
always destroy themselves. The real danger lies in 
the state of mind that leads to dictatorship.— 
W. M. Lewis. 


fe 
THE BITTER TRUTH is that when we actively hate 
the fascists they score a victory over us; we have 
become like them because hatred is their hall mark. 
—Bruce Bliven. 
oe 
IF THE NATION IS TO BE CHRISTIAN not only in 
phrase but in fact, it is only the individual Chris- 
tians who can make and keep it so—Cosmo Lang, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Se 
YOU CANNOT REALLY CURE the ills of the social 
order without healing the moral and spiritual ail- 
ments of the individual—James Rowland Angell, 
Ex-President of Yale University. 
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WORLD ~ MISSIONS 


A monthly digest from letters and reports of field eorrespondents 








New Memorial Chapel 
in Yokohama 


The Mary L. Colby School cel- 
ebrated its 50th Anniversary on 
December 4th by dedicating a 
new chapel in memory of Miss 
Clara A. Converse. For some 
years the old chapel, erected with 
the idea of a 200 maximum enrol- 
ment, has been entirely inade- 
quate to the needs of our growing 


student body which reached the 
500 mark last year. On the day of 
the celebration more than 800 
were in attendance. The building 
has been made possible for the 
most part by subscriptions which 
are still coming in from parents 
and faculty, to which are being 
added small gifts from other inter- 
ested friends in both Japan and 
the United States. Many of these 
gifts have been truly sacrificial, 
and the building, simple and in- 
expensive in construction yet ade- 
quate to our needs, is truly a sym- 
bol of the efficacy of small gifts, 
and of the loyalty of our Japanese 
friends, the more so as it has been 


















accomplished at a time of such 
national stress—Annabell Paw- 
ley, Yokohama, Japan. 


Interracial Conference 
at Atlanta 

The Interracial Committee, rep- 
resenting the Northern Baptist 
Convention, the Southern Baptist 
Convention,: and the National 
Baptist (Negro) Convention, met 
at Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga., to consider theological train- 
ing needed by Negro preachers in 
the South. After a careful survey 
covering the conditions and op- 
portunities, the Negro representa- 


ABOVE: Principal Sakata deliver- 
ing the address at the dedication of 
the new Clara Converse Memorial 
Chapel at the Mary L. Colby School 
for Girls, in Yokohama, Japan 
LEFT: The audience leaving the 
chapel at the conclusion of the 
dedication exercises 


tives discussed very frankly the 
needs and some possible remedies. 
The conference agreed on the fol- 
lowing remedies: 

(1) At least one high-grade 
Baptist Theological Seminary for 
Negro graduate students was 
needed. 

(2) All schools offering courses 
in religion need to be strengthened 
and enlarged. 

(3) The great number of edu- 
cationally underprivileged Negro 
preachers need special attention. 
Institutes and summer schools are 
attracting large numbers and ren- 
dering valuable service, but there 
are many more preachers who 
cannot be gathered into local 
groups. 

(4) Scholarships are needed for 
worthy young men during college 
and seminary courses. Many sum- 
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mer occupations formerly open to 
Negro students are no longer 
available. The Negro has not 
shared in America’s recovery. 

There was a fine fraternal spirit 
and a unanimous desire to render 
real help. The various details of 
this program were referred to the 
Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and the 
committee representatives of the 
Southern Baptist -Convention. 
Those present at the Conference 
included’ representatives of the 
Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and the 
Home Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, together with the 
Presidents of Benedict, Bishop, 
Leland and Morehouse Colleges, 
schools supported by the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and the 
President of the Baptist Seminary 
at Nashville, supported by the 
Southern Convention—Frank A. 
Smith. 


New Library 
at Benedict College 

An event of interest to all 
Northern Baptists was the dedica- 
tion of the new library at Bene- 
dict College, Columbia, S. C., a 
Liberal Arts College of high stand- 
ing, training ministers, teachers, 
professional people and men and 
women in all walks of life. It leads 
the 500,000 Negro Baptists of the 
state to a larger life. The place 
which the library occupies in mod- 
ern educational life makes this 
building an important element in 
helping Benedict to render proper 
a 
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service to the Negro youth and 
achieve the highest rating. 

The new library is an attractive, 
dignified example of Southern co- 
lonial architecture, substantially 
built, with fire-proof construction. 
In addition to the usual reading 
rooms, book stacks, etc., there is 
also a lecture room seating 125 
people, and a reference room with 
an artistic alcove, as the setting 
for a bronze bust of Abraham Lin- 
coln. All the equipment is new and 
of the latest pattern. The building 
has been planned to make it of the 
greatest possible use to the stu- 
dents. It is a laboratory for train- 
ing Christian leaders, for men and 
women who with intelligence and 
worthiness will help build a better 
understanding between the races. 
More than architecture, it is a con- 
tribution to life. It is also planned 
to make the library available to 
the Negro public school teachers 
of the city of Columbia and others 
who may need its facilities. Thus 
it will become a part of the exten- 
sion work of the college in the 
community. 

The total cost of building and 
equipment is about $60,000. It was 
dedicated free of debt. It was 
made possible by a gift of $40,000 
from the General Education 
Board of New York. Negro Bap- 
tists of South Carolina gave 
$7,500, and the remaining $12,500 
came from interested friends in 
the North, through the Board of 
Education of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 





The new libary at Benedict College, Columbia, South Carolina 
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Before an interested audience of 

900 white and Negro people, J. B. 
Felton of the South Carolina De- 
partment of Education presided 
at the dedication services. Dr. 
Frank W. Padelford, Dr. Frank A. 
Smith of the Board of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Dr. N. Y. Ball of the Home 
Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and Dr. J. H. Webb 
of Columbia, took part. In pre- 
senting the keys, Dr. Padelford 
announced that the trustees had 
voted to name it the “Starks Li- 
brary” in honor of President and 
Mrs. J. J. Starks. 
_ Substantial additions have been 
made to the college buildings since 
Dr. Starks became President. 
Colby Hall, the women’s dormi- 
tory, and Osborn Hall, the men’s 
dormitory, have been renovated. 
Antisdel Chapel, a fine, spacious 
colonial building, was provided by 
nearly all Negro money. The for- 
mer library has been remodeled 
for a gymnasium. 

The work begun by Northern 
Baptists in founding and main- 
taining these schools for training 
Negro Christian leadership is far 
from finished. They still remain as 
a major project in the realm of 
home missions for Northern 
Baptists. To complete the task 
is a moral obligation—Frank A. 
Smith. 


Negro Children Study 
Their Neighborhood 


Last summer’s vacation Bible 
school at the Negro Christian 
Center in Detroit had as its 
theme, “Working together with 
God to make the community more 
Christian.” Of course we could 
not help our Heavenly Father un- 
til we went out into the commu- 
nity to observe what the condi- 
tions were: how the people were 
living; what they were doing; and 
what the religious attitudes of 
boys and girls were. 
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We visited first the downtown 
district, and took a look at the 
statues. Then we went to the li- 
brary to find out what contribu- 
tions these people had made to 
the community of Detroit. One 
statue in which we were particu- 
larly interested was that of So- 
journer Truth, a Negro woman, 
on Cadillac Square. We knew that 
she must have made a significant 
contribution in order to have her 
statue there. The librarian was 
thrilled with the interest of the 
children and gave them all the 
help possible. Sojourner Truth, a 
contemporary of Frederick Doug- 
las, was a Christian woman of 
great faith who helped many 
slaves go through Michigan to 
Canada and to their freedom. 
Many of these people remained in 
Michigan and helped to form the 
first Negro church. 

The next project was a Survey 
of Discoveries. We went to Hast- 
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The Kindergarten in the Detroit Negro Christian Center 


ing Street where Negroes are 
herded together like cattle. The 
children had their notebooks and 
pencils and took account of all. 
Four women and two men ac- 
companied the youngsters. It 
took two weeks for these reports 
to be read before the school, to- 


gether with the findings each 
group presented. There were 
eleven beer gardens in three 
squares, with drunken men and 
women in evidence. Altogether we 
adults were seeing conditions that 
we did not know existed in De- 
troit—Mattie G. Anderson. 








ARE YOU COMING TO MILWAUKEE? 


An Announcement by the Milwaukee Committee of Arrangements 


APTISTS of Milwaukee are gladdened by the 
calendar’s assurance that in two months thou- 
sands of Northern Baptists will arrive in our city. 
You are coming to a Convention which we hope and 
pray will be famous in the annals of Northern 
Baptists. 

This is no ordinary time. “If the Church cannot 
produce prophets now,” says Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
“to warn and lead the people, then it will produce 
priests to read its own burial service.” The minister 
of Jesus Christ stands in a place of supreme oppor- 
tunity for world service. Nevertheless it is to His 
Church—to the great host of His redeemed people 
—that Christ looks for the establishment of His 
kingdom on the earth. 

What Christ stands for in human history and in 
the purpose of God must be made vital in the life of 
the world today. Lord Hugh Cecil recently said: 
“We ought to love Christ and His Church better 
than we love our country. But with rare exceptions 





we do not.” That is too true. Yet we can make the 
Milwaukee meeting a mountain-top experience if we 
will prove ourselves good stewards of Jesus Christ, 
and seek first the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness during the remaining days of our Conven- 
tion year. 

A needy world challenges us to give Christ our 
time—in the fellowship of worship and prayer, that 
we may know His will; to give Him our talents—in 
practical Christian service under His leadership; to 
give Him our powers and personalities for the re- 
incarnation of His Spirit and purpose in the midst 
of a self-seeking society; and to give Him our goods 
—our money—that He may have the resources with 
which to carry forward His purpose for the world. 

Milwaukee eagerly awaits your coming. For litera- 
ture concerning hotel accommodations, write to 
your State or City Executive, or to the undersigned. 
Tue MitwavuKee CoMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS, 
E. Leroy Dakin, Publicity Chairman 
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Caster 


Gn Easter Prayer 

An God, the Father of all living, we 

thank Thee for the revelation of Thy glory in 
the life of Jesus Christ our Lord. For His incarnation, 
which makes the brotherhood of man div:ne; for His 
submission to the power of death, wherein He bore 
our sins in His own body on the tree; for His glorious 
resurrection, in which we are made partakers; and 
for the enduring life in which He continues with His 
Church, we bring Thee thanks. Help us to put away 
the death of sin, and to live henceforth with Him in 
the new life of His resurrection. Pity us in sorrow, 
that the remembrance of His love may bring us joy. 
Enlighten us in darkness by the ministration of Thy 
Spirit, and when we fall asleep on earth, awaken us in 
Thy presence with the resurrection joy of those who 
are raised with Christ in glory. For Thine is the 
power and majesty and the eternal kingdom of our 
hope and faith evermore. AMEN. From Closet and 
Altar, published by W. L. Greene & Company. 


Easter Thoughts 

What shall we do with Easter? Shall we receive its 
message and keep its truth to ourselves? To do this 
will make it as small as we are and it will grow stale 
within us. Easter should pass through us to others. 
We should not be mere vessels to receive its truth 
but channels by which its truth may be transmitted 
to the world.—The Methodist Protestant-Recorder. 


i  / 

The celebration of Easter has deteriorated into 
mere form. In the style parades and the trek of thou- 
sands to early morning services, there is little evi- 
dence of bearing the cross, of denying one’s self, of 
searching for the spirit of Jesus, of honest loyalty to 
the living Christ. Most of us continue to live in our 
own little world, while all about us life and precious 
human values are continually being crucified —The 
Christian-Evangelist. 


i ok i 

What would happen if on Easter Day there should 
actually be a repetition of the resurrection of Christ 
in men’s souls? What if they should move toward 
Calvary, allow their private and corporate sins to be 
nailed to the cross, and literally taste the death of 
self? They would rise again, the happy possessors of 
eternal life. They would carry their new life out into 
the dead world round about them, infusing love into 
all our human relationships. This dead world would 
rise again in newness of life —Zion’s Herald. 


Caster Scripture 
The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.— Romans 6:23. 
And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son—I John 5:11. 
The Prince of life, whom God hath raised from the 
dead; whereof we are witnesses.—Acts 3:15. 


The Cross Was Bis Own 


They borrowed a bed to lay his head 
When Christ the Lord came down; 

They borrowed the ass in the mountain pass 
For him to ride to town; 

But thecrown that he wore and the cross that he bore 
Were his own— 

The cross was his own. 


He borrowed the bread when the crowd he fed 
On the grassy mountainside; 

He borrowed the dish of broken fish 
With which he satisfied; 

But thecrown that he wore and the cross that he bore 
Were his own— 

The cross was his own. 


He borrowed the ship in which to sit 
To teach the multitude; 

He borrowed a nest in which to rest— 
He had never a home so rude; 

But thecrown that he wore and the cross that he bore 
Were his own— 

The cross was his own. 


He borrowed a room on his way to the tomb 
The Passover Lamb to eat; 

They borrowed a cave for him a grave, 
They borrowed a winding sheet; 

But thecrown that he wore and the cross that he bore 
Were his own— 

The cross was his own. 


The thorns on his head were worn in my stead. 
For me the Saviour died; 
For guilt of my sin the nails drove in 
When him they crucified; 
Though the crown that he wore and the cross that he 
bore 
Were his own— 
They rightly were mine. 
L. M. Hotirnesworts, in The Baptist 
Missionary Review. 
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Japan’s Cherry Trees in Washington: 
Shall We Chop Them Down? 


NCE more April recreates in Washington a 
scene of matchless beauty. Nearly 30 years 
ago, during the administration of President 
Taft, the cherry trees were planted around the 
Potomac Basin as Japan’s gift to the United 
States. They evidenced the Japanese love of 
beauty. They betokened the friendship then ex- 
isting between the two nations. 

How can one today reconcile that love of 
beauty in Japan with the ruin that Japan has 
wrought in China? How can a nation’s apprecia- 
tion of the loveliness of the cherry blossom be 
harmonized with the looting of Nanking, the 
rape of Chinese girlhood, the butchery of thou- 
sands of Chinese men? As reported in Time, an 
eyewitness said, “‘This may be war to the Jap- 
anese, but to me it looked like murder.”’ It is not 
surprising that the rising agitation for a boycott 
has prompted some people even to urge that the 
cherry trees be chopped down as a protest against 
Japan’s brutality in China. 

Yet how foolish and childish that suggestion 
seems. There might have been some excuse for 
Japan to have done it on that “Black Friday” in 
1924 when America slapped Japan’s face with 
the immigration exclusion act. But for America 
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to chop down the cherry trees would be as fanat- 
ical as was the taboo on the ageless music of 
Lohengrin and Tristan und Isolde which Ameri- . 
cans were not allowed to hear during their war 
madness of 20 years ago. Great music and the 
beauty of cherry blossoms reveal the interna- 
tional soul of humanity that knows no race nor 
creed nor clan. Their appreciation cannot be 
confined within the restrictive nationalistic bar- 
riers that man erects around himself. 

So let the cherry trees grow in Washington. 
Let their delicately colorful blossoms be pic- 
tured again in the newspapers and the movie 
news reels. By car or train, let people come in 
thousands to gaze in ecstasy at this annual mira- 
cle of spring. Let the trees testify to the world 
that the finer traits of character in the Japanese 
and in every people are crushed beneath the 
iron heel of militarism. Let their loveliness re- 
mind us of the friendship out of which they grew 
and which must survive the strain to which it is 
now put. And- above the clamor of today’s 
march toward war, let the symphony of beauty 
along the Potomac call America to her duty not 
to build more battleships but more friendliness, 
not to threaten other nations but to reconcile 
them, not to join the mad race of armament but 
rather to embark on such measures of good will 
as will ensure the peace that men crave but 
which their own selfishness destroys. 


More Conscience Needed 
in Church Finance 


PPARENTLY Americans still have a con- 

- science, if the “Conscience Fund” of the 
United States Treasury is any criterion. Between 
1811 and 1937, a period of 125 years, the Treas- 
urer at Washington received $637,000 for this 
fund. No questions as to identity or reason are 
ever asked. All sums, which range from very 
small amounts to payments in huge figures, are 
gratefully received. The largest ever contributed, 
$80,000, came from a man who said he once had 
stolen $20,000. Like Zaccheus who climbed into 
the sycamore tree, he had no rest of conscience 
until he had made four-fold return, although in 
his anonymous letter he frankly admitted that 
he did not believe that the government should have 
the money. The year 1936 brought the lowest 
return in many years, only $2,625. It suggests a 
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query. Were people honest in that year so that 
restitution was not needed, or were they con- 
science hardened so that restitution was not 
prompted? 

There would be a marvelous financial im- 
provement in the affairs of the Christian church 
if a similar spirit of restitution were more widely 
prevalent among church members. Many of 
them reduced their contributions to church 
expenses and missions during the depression 
years, not because of necessity but because the 
hard times furnished a good excuse. Now that 
they are in better circumstances again, their 
consciences ought to prompt them to restore 
their gifts to former levels. A few months ago 
there came to the Editor’s attention the story of 
a Baptist church deacon who had to reduce his 
church pledge in the years from 1931 to 1936. 
In his case it was undeniably necessary, for his 
income had suffered a severe shrinkage. But 
note this important sequel. For the church fiscal 
year 1936-1937, he sent to the treasurer the 
difference, with interest, between what his con- 
tribution had been and what it would have been 
had the depression not hit him so severely. 
Through that extra gift the church was able to 
close its fiscal year without a deficit. 

A little more conscience among church mem- 
bers would work miracles in church finances. 


Are You a Member 
of the Brotherhood of Givers? 

ACH year at Christmas The New York 

Times compiles its list of THe Hunprep 

NEEDIEsT CaAsEs, consisting of 100 families or in- 
dividuals in destitute circumstances due to un- 
employment, age, disability, incurable illness, or 
other reasons. In its appeal for funds last Decem- 
ber, The Times said in an editorial: 


Whether the sum contributed is large or small, a 
few dollars or many hundreds or even thousands, it 
carries the same message—sympathy for those less 
fortunate than ourselves. The thanks of the recipi- 
ents go equally to those who can give a little and to 
those who can give much. All gifts and all givers 
speak the same noble language. And all who give are 
brothers. 


This beautiful thought about the brotherhood 
of givers might well apply to Baptists. On April 
30th we again face the close of a missionary fiscal 
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year. We also are brothers in giving, members of 
a fellowship in beneficence. And like those who 
sent contributions to The Times, we and our gifts 
speak the same language. The gift, whether large 
or small, and the quality of spirit and interest be- 
hind its giving, speak of our sympathy and of the 
sincerity of our concern for those in war-ravaged 
China, in poverty-stricken India, or in the con- 
gested slum sections of cities here at home. 
Wherever men need the ministry of mercy and of 
redemption in the name of Christ, there we and 
our gifts speak. 

And the result on April 30th will do more than 
speak for this fiscal year. It will decide whether 
next year our service to a needy world shall be 
curtailed or enlarged. President Pierce on page 
224 has rightly ‘emphasized that we demonstrate 
the reality of our Easter faith by sharing that 
faith with the ends of the earth. That fact and 
the fact that it lies within our power to determine 
what message shall go out to all our mission fields 
in May, ought to prompt a generous outcome. 


Turning the Clock Back 
in Missionary Journalism 


OUTHERN Baptists now have two mission- 
ary periodicals instead of one. The first issue 
of the Foreign Board’s magazine The Commis- 
sion, with 32 pages and a two-color cover, featured 
illustrated articles, news columns, book notices, 
quotations from other magazines under the pleas- 
ing heading, “Friendly Exchanges,” and a special 
department, “Kingdom Facts and Factors,” by 
Prof. W. O. Carver in which he discusses last sum- 
mer’s world conferences at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh and the Madras Conference scheduled for 
next December. The Editor is Foreign Board 
Secretary Charles E. Maddry. In a leading edi- 
torial he blames Southern Baptists for the discon- 
tinuance of Home and Foreign Fields in that they 
failed to give the magazine substantial support. 
(See Missions January, 1938, page 27.) The 
Commission appears bi-monthly and will become 
a monthly next year. Less pretentious is the 16- 
page home magazine, Southern Baptist Home 
Missions. Formerly a quarterly, it is now a 
monthly. It also carries editorials, illustrated 
articles, news notes, and personnel items. 
Having failed to support a joint missionary 
magazine, will Southern Baptists now support 
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two competing periodicals? Not only do these 
perpetuate a disappearing geographical distinc- 
tion between home and foreign missions, but they 
also maintain the divisions of a missionary task 
whose essential unity has become so evident in 
the light of recent world developments. Although 
the editorial overhead is absorbed in the budgets 
of the mission boards, the double magazine ven- 
ture will be more costly. As a backward step in 
missionary journalism, its outcome will be 
watched with absorbing interest. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Dr. Allen Roy Dafoe, the Canadian physician 
who brought the Dionne Quintuplets into life 
nearly four years ago, visited New York recently. 
In a newspaper interview he reported interesting 
facts about the five girls, their habits, training, and 
their accumulating fortune. Monthly expenses total 
$1,800. Dr. Dafoe receives a salary of $200 each 
month. Tucked away in the report of the interview 
was a little news item that most readers doubtless 
overlooked. Yet it is of deep significance. Each week 
the parish priest visits the quintuplets and trains 
them in their Catholic prayers. This prompts a 
query. Had these girls been born into a Protestant 
family, would there now be the same concern for 
their religious education as is manifested by the 
Roman Catholic Church? 


@ There are still all kinds of Baptists in these 
United States. According to Dr. Elmer T. Clark, 
who recently made a study of religious bodies in 
America and published it in Small Sects in America, 
there are 27 churches belonging to the Two-Seed-in- 
the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists with a total mem- 
bership of only 300. Since these Baptists hold to the 
belief that everybody is born of either a good seed 
or a bad seed and nothing can be done about it, they 
support no gospel preaching and engage in no mis- 
sionary work. Perhaps that explains why the 27 
churches have only 300 members. Once more the 
missionary impulse registers church vitality. | 


@ More and more the world’s leading international 
organizations are establishing branches in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where the League of Nations maintains 
its headquarters. Latest to open such an office is The 
World’s Sunday School Association, which in the 
closing days of 1937 moved into a suite in the Palais 
Wilson which had housed the League before its new 
and magnificent palace was built on Lake Geneva. 
Americans touring Europe next summer are cor- 
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dially invited to visit the new Sunday school offices 
in Geneva. In its annual report for 1937 the Asso- 
ciation announced a total enrolment of 40,000,000 
pupils registered in 51 constituent national units. 
Its next world convention which includes among its 
objectives “to make the world safe for little chil- 
dren,” will be held July 22-28, 1940 in Durban, 
South Africa. 


@ April brings the second issue of a new Baptist 
periodical which appeared for the first time in Janu- 
ary. It is called THe CHRONICLE and is issued quar- 
terly by the American Baptist Historical Society. 
Devoted to the comparatively neglected yet impor- 
tant field of Baptist history, it deserves hearty sup- 
port. Four times a year Tue CHRONICLE will publish 
articles of historical significance to the denomina- 
tion, editorials, brief news reports of significant 
events in the life of Baptists, reviews of books that 
are of historical interest or are written by Baptist 
authors, and other features related to Baptist his- 
tory. This surely fills an important gap in denomi- 
national journalism. No well-informed Baptist 
should be without it. The Editor is Professor R. E. E. 
Harkness of Crozer’ Theological Seminary. Sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 per year may be sent to him at 
Chester, Pa. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 50 
Easter Rum 


HROUGHOUT the United States one can now 

buy rum distilled by the United States Govern- 
ment at its distillery in the Virgin Islands and 
sold under the label, “Government House Rum.” 

One year ago (see Missions, May, 1937, page 
287) the first shipment left the Virgin Islands for 
New York City. The date coincided with the 20th 
anniversary of the purchase of the Islands by the 
United States from Denmark. It was also the day 
before Easter. So great was the demand for the first 
shipment that the distillery’s bottle plant had 
worked 24 hours daily on three shifts. 

In reporting the shipment a special despatch to 
The New York Times said, “The two events (ship- 
ment and 20th anniversary) and Easter are being 
jointly celebrated.” 

Thus Easter, for 19 centuries commemorating the 
triumph of Christ over death, was celebrated last 
year by the entry of the United States Government 
into the liquor traffic. 
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LOVE FOR THE LIVING LORD 


In the celebration of Easter, in which all Christendom will 
join this month, the essential note is likely to be missed 


Note.—This is the seventh in a series 
of monthly messages to Northern Bap- 
tists by the President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention —Eb. 


LL Christendom will feel a thrill on Easter morn- 
ing. To many it will be the vague thrill of 
something that they do not have, but think they 
have. To some it will be the thrill of a great actual- 
ity. It is of vast significance that our Lord arose 
only to those that loved Him. No one has ever seen 
Him, since He was entombed, except those who 
gladly received Him as Lord. No one will meet Him 
on Easter day, except those who likewise receive 
Him now. 

The first words of the risen Christ were more than 
incidental. They are germinal and have in them the 
program of the New Age. He appeared first to a 
woman, and one for whom he had done the most, 
having cast out of her seven devils. Christ’s gospel 
has meant more to women, because they have suf- 
fered more from the fall than have men. How eager 
should Christian women be to spread the gospel! 

‘He called her Mary. He knows His sheep by name! 
He loves us individually! No other religion has any- 
thing of this. Such an incident as this could not have 
been invented. That would have been a greater 
miracle than the fact recorded. 

Mary, as she hears her name, cries “Rabboni,” 
falls at his feet in a wave of discovering love, and 
lays hold of Him with the grip of one determined 
that He should never get away again. Now His 
word, “Touch me not,” is a pitiably weak transla- 
tion and has caused no end of confusion. The mean- 
ing of the original Greek is “Do not seize and hold 
me as if to keep me; I have not yet ascended from 
the earth.” Thus by a negative command our Lord 
would forestall the first sin of the church, which is 
that of appropriating Christ for itself without eager 
thought for the rest. What has been the attitude of 
the church through most of its history? Has it not 
been that of Mary impulsively holding on to the 
Lord, as if He were for herself alone? The Christian 
giving nothing to missions; the church agonizing 
over its own local problems; trying to “build itself 
up” so that things would be easier for it; craving a 
ministry that would feed and comfort it, but resent- 
ing the call to save the lost world—this is Mary 
seizing and holding on to the Lord, as if selfishly to 
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keep Him, and failing in the very thing he wants 
to have done. 

But now hear His positive command, “Go... 
tell!” This is the issue of the resurrection. It is dawn! 
A new day is on! Heralds are to go forth like the 
sunbeams racing 186,000 miles a second to end the 
darkness. “Go . . . tell!” He later meets the dis- 
ciples in Galilee and there he says, “Go ye, therefore, 
and disciple the nations.” 

Our Lord did not return to His disciples just to 
cheer them. He did not arise just to “bring life and 
immortality to light.” Easter is not just to comfort 
us as to.our godly dead, or to light for us the “valley 
of the shadow of death.” It is all of this. But he re- 
turned primarily to give the great final impulse to 
His command to go into all the world. He returned 
to give the sufficient throb to that wave of life that 
He would have sweep over the earth. 

How can we celebrate Easter and not be mission- 
ary-minded? How can a preacher fail to hear that 
command, with the thunders of eternity in it, “Go 
ye and disciple the nations”? How can a church sit 
smugly content through an Easter service, and not 
feel the throb of on-going light to three-quarters of 
the earth that still smoulders in darkness? “We 
would see Jesus,” and we would have Him call us by 
name; but we will neither see nor hear Him, if we do 
not love Him enough to “Go . . . tell.” Christ lives. 
His command is alive. His love is living. And He is 
seeking expression through a living Church. Shall 
not this Easter be made memorable by the Church 
arising, like Mary, to speed with the glorious word 
that Christ lives? This is the message a dead world 
needs. Mary made the doubting and dejected be- 
lieve by the very earnestness of -her announcement. 
A church which actually believes that Christ lives 
will make multitudes believe it and rejoice and live. 

The missionary impact of the church upon the 
world measures its belief in the resurrection fact. 
We may support a local church because of what we 
are getting from it; but we spread the gospel, be- 
cause we love the living Lord. 
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It Was Dirty Work 
in the Glory Hole 


An interesting story of college students 
who by hard manual labor turned a dismal 
hole in an unexcavated church basement 
into an attractive social hall as well as a 
memorial to a Baptist pioneer student pastor 
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By PAUL EK. ALDEN 








BELOW: Students of the University of Illinois digging out “The Glory Hole” in the unexcavated basement of the 


University Baptist Church. 


IN THE CIRCLE: The University Baptist Church, whose membership is almost 


exclusively composed of students in the University 


ANKING among the first four or five univer- 
sities of the United States, in enrolment 

and equipment, the University of Illinois cam- 
pus, together with its farms, spreads over four 
square miles of “corn belt” landscape in Cham- 
paign County, 140 miles south of Chicago. The 
campus itself accounts for one of the square 
miles. Its 40 major buildings provides plenty of 





“elbow-room.” The teaching staff numbers 1,400, 
with some additional hundreds in research, ex- 
tension and administration. The campus sepa- 
rates the two cities of Champaign and Urbana, 
with a resident population of about 37,000. Into 
this small community more than 11,000 students 
are crowded during each school year. The univer- 
sity maintains only a very limited dormitory sys- 
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The Student Council of the University Baptist Church in session. The picture on the wall is that of the late 
Rev. M. L. Bryant who organized the student work at the University of Illinois in 1900. 


tem for girls, mainly as a means of setting housing 
standards. The remainder of the students must 
live in fraternities, codperative houses, and pri- 
vate homes in the two towns. 

Religious work among students began ona 
large scale 40 years ago with the organization of 
well-located Methodist and Christian churches. 
There are now in addition, either actually front- 
ing the campus or close to it, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, Episcopalian, Catholic, Unitarian and 
Congregational Churches, also a Liberal Hebrew 
synagogue. The Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Catholics have large “foundation” buildings. 

Did I fail to name Baptists? That is because all 
the rest of this article is about them. Champaign 
and Urbana both have strong Baptist churches, 
but neither is well located for ministry to stu- 
dents. In 1912 the Illinois Baptist State Con- 
vention brought Rev. and Mrs. Martin S. Bryant 
to the campus. Mr. Bryant was an experienced 
worker with students, and was sent with no in- 
structions except to do what he thought would 
be best and in the way that he thought best. The 
result was the organization of “The University 
Baptist Church at the University of Illinois.” 
Worship and preaching, a special type of “Sun- 
day school,” and a Young Peoples’ meeting were 
the Sunday services from the beginning, as they 
are today. From the first the groups ministered 
to were overwhelmingly students. A few par- 


ents and members of the university faculty made 
up the remainder. 

For four years the University Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing housed the Sunday services. However, the 
importance of the pastor’s home was immedi- 
ately apparent. To this home comes an endless 
stream of students bringing their social, financial 
and even academic problems for advice or adjust- 
ment, as well as their religious needs. In 1916 the 
Baptists of Illinois provided a beautiful building, 
three blocks from the campus and in the midst of 
the fraternity district. It was then adequate in 
every way, and is still adequate for Sunday wor- 
ship services. When this was built, the necessity 
for cutting costs in a period of rapidly advancing 
prices, resulted in leaving the basement not only 
unfinished but largely unexcavated. It was a 
dismal, gloomy hole with access only to the 
furnace room and the laundry. Elsewhere there 
was just plain Illinois black dirt, shoulder high, 
and later baked by years of drying out to unbe- 
lievable hardness. 

This was the problem faced two years ago, with 
Baptists in the student body rapidly increasing, 
and the building outmoded for every activity ex- 
cept those of Sunday. 

Then suddenly the students’ hands became in- 
fected with a queer disease, an itch to get hold of 
a pick and shovel. After due preparation, pick- 
and-shovel days arrived. Within two years, 1,418 
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hours of what would otherwise have been student 
leisure went into dirty work in the “Glory Hole.” 
—They called it, “a new kind of church work!” 
Each Saturday’s work cut from $15 to $50 off the 
cost of the improvement project. The only ex- 
pense incurred was for a truck to haul the dirt 
away. The total saving was over $1,600. 

The improvement plans are dual. First, the 
basement is to house recreational activities by 
providing a “play room,” stage, dressing-room, 
and a kitchen. Second, it will be a memorial to 
Mr. Bryant, who gave the rest of his life to the 
organization and building of the work. So the 
first floor is to be furnished to provide an infor- 
mal, home-like atmosphere. It will include a fine 
memorial fireplace. The project is being carried 
out by the “alumni” of the church and the base- 
ment reconstruction by the present students. The 
response of those who, more than 20 years ago, 
contributed to the original building has been par- 
ticularly gratifying. Total cost will be about $19,- 
000, of which $11,500 has been pledged. 

The church is committed to a “pay-as-we-go” 
policy and will authorize work only as funds are 
available. Efforts to secure the balance of the 
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funds are now being made with a view to com- 
pleting the work during the coming summer. 

In many respects, the work of the University 
Church resembles that of the normal church, the 
most striking difference being the 80% or more 
of young men and women in the services, and 
the entire absence of facilities for children. All 
student activities are in student hands, with a 
minimum supervision from the minister. They 
are assisted by a Student Council, each of whose 
members heads what might be a church commit- 
tee. Here we call them “departments”—devo- 
tional, social, men’s fellowship, women’s fel- 
lowship, missions, music, religious education, 
dramatics, etc. These departments also organize 
themselves into study classes, using the best cur- 
rent religious literature to supplement their 
“laboratory practice” of learning to do by doing. 

The church is financially independent in re- 
spect to all of its local expenditures. Last year it 
contributed $570 to the Unified Denominational 
Budget. The church is a joint project of the 
Baptist Board of Education and the Illinois 
Baptist State Convention. These organizations 
share in providing the salary of the minister. 





GIVE BAPTIST YOUTH ITS CHANCE 


With millions of young people in other lands militarily and emotionally mobilized under the ban- 
ners of dictatorships, it is of utmost importance that America provide every opportunity for her own 
youth to receive educational training under Christian auspices. The institutions featured on these 
pages are doing everything possible to prepare Baptist youth to take its place in the world. Young 
people in your church hoping to enter college in the fall and young men who feel called to the 
ministry will appreciate your bringing this and the following pages to their attention 





COLBY’S MISSIONARIES 


Ty its 118 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist institutions. 

Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, no 
less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today finds 
Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of Burma, 
China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several children of 
missionaries are among the undergraduates. 

Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 


A liberal arts college restricted to 600 men and women 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 
Waterville, Maine 





























Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 
AVERY A. SHAW, President 
A Fine Christian Environment, with 
Excellent Individualized Instruction. 
Faculty of 70. 
For catalogue and information, address 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
Denison University Granville, Ohio 
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the mission stations. 


emphasis. 








A GREAT MISSIONARY TRADITION 


THROUGH 119 years of its history, this institution with its predeces- 
sors, has seen 7% of its graduates enter foreign missionary service. 
These men have created A Great MISSIONARY TRADITION. 


President A. W. Beaven has just returned from a strenuous trip 
around the world, after attending last summer’s world conferences 
at Oxford and Edinburgh. He visited many mission fields abroad, 
met large groups of Colgate-Rochester alumni and discussed with 
them pressing problems of today, particularly the foreign field as a 
life opportunity for theological graduates. He comes home with 
vivid enthusiasm concerning the alumni and the work they are 
doing, but somewhat depressed by the undermanned condition of 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School throughout the past has 
provided facilities whereby well-trained leaders have entered the 
Christian movement in many lands across the earth. In the future 
the preparation of missionary workers will receive an even stronger 


For catalogue and all information, address 


THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 




















































From the cradle to the grave in missionary service Mrs. G. J. Geis, from San Fran- 
Born Mrs. John C. Martin, formerly cisco, February 5, for Burma. 
Miss Eva Gruen of the Wom- — 


To Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Forbes of 
Sibsagar, Assam, a son, Janu- 
ary 18. 

To Rev. and Mrs. M. Vincent 
Young of Kengtung, Burma, a 
son, February 3. 

ARRIVED 

Miss Mary Cressey of Ningpo, 
East China, January 7, in San 
Francisco. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Chaney, of 
Rangoon, Burma, January 17, 
in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. A. C. Hanna, of Rangoon, 
Burma, January 27, in New 
York. 

Miss Roberta Hopton, of Nellore, 
South India, February 9, in 
New York. 


APPOINTED 


Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Allen, to Jud- 
son College, Rangoon, Burma; 
Dr. and Mrs. Oliver W. Hassel- 
blad, to medical service; Reap- 
pointed: Mr. and Mrs. S. S. 
Beath of Shanghai, China; 
Transferred and _ appointed: 


THE FOREIGN MISSION CHRONICLE 








two children, from New York, 
January 27, for Burma. 







an’s Society;—at the January 
meeting of the Foreign Board in 
New York. 





Lorena M. Breed, M.D., of India, 

in California, October 20, 1937. 
Mrs. Raymond Maplesden, re- 
SAILED tired, of India, in New York 


Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Allen and City, January 17. 


re ee OE 


“The Gospel and This Disordered World” 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR PASTORS 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


April 25-27, 1938 


THEMES: What is The Gospel P 
‘The Gospel and the State. 
The Gospel and the Economic Crisis. 
The Gospel and the World of Nations. 
The Gospel in the Church. 


Leaders in the discussions include Dr. T. Z. Koo, Dr. Paul Tillich, 
‘Dr. A. Je Muste, Dr. Walter Van Kirk, and Dr. Bernard C. 


Clausen. Detailed program available upon application. 



















Crozer SEMINARY maintains its high scholarship while attempting 
also to face today’s situation in a disordered world. 







For catalogue and other information apply to 
_PresipeNT JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D., LL.D., Chester, Penna. 
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Charlotte M. Larner, R.N., of 
Shaohing, China, at Tweed- 
syde, N. B., February 7, 1938. 

Professor A. S. Woodburne of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, 
former missionary in India, Feb- 
ruary 13, at Madura, India, on 
a visit to the mission fields. 





KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


The only Baptist Liberal Arts 
College for women East of the 
Mississippi and North of Mason- 
Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 


Total cost $640 per year 
J. Hitxtis MILter, President 








Shurtleff College 


Founded 1827 


In its second century of service 
to 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Now being further strengthened by 
The Shurtleff Living Foundation 
Liberal Arts — Engineering 
Music — Commerce — Teacher Training 
Write for Information 


PAUL LAMONT THOMPSON, President 
Alton, Illinois 








BERKELEY BAPTIST 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard Courses, taught by men of 
scholarship and devotion to Christian 
truth. 

Located on San Francisco Bay with unique 
cultural advantages. 

Graduates in constant demand. For in- 
formation address, 


President Sanford Fleming 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California 








Hillsdale College 
Founded in 1844 


Baptist — Coeducational — Liberal 
Arts 
Enrolment for 1938-1939 is limited 
to 425. Early application is therefore 
advisable. 
For information address 
WILLFRED MAUCK, President 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
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They Say 
That Musie Hath Charms — 


IN THE VOICE STUDIO AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


VOICE— The Voice Studio is in charge of Professor G. M. Seitz. In the picture he 
is at the piano. Miss Mary White, one of his pupils, is having her lesson. 


PIANO — The Piano Department is under the direction of Professor E. Wayne 
Berry. Both individual and ensemble work are given. 


VIOLIN — Miss Roberta Trent is Instructor in Violin. She is widely known in In- 
-dianapolis and neighboring cities for her playing technique. 


CHOIR —A fine choir of mixed voices makes several tours during the college year. 
Many students are members of the excellent church choirs in Franklin. 


ORCHESTRA —The college orchestra is under the baton of Edwin Dunkin. . 


Rehearsals are interesting and concerts are enjoyable. 


You also will find opportunity for devel- 
oping your musical talent if you come to 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Franklin, Indiana 
For catalogue and all information write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
cA Fellowship in Learning 


s Beautiful campus of over twenty-five acres . 
new buildings including a $150,000 residence for men 


Stewart G. Cole, President 
Write for Viewbook of Campus Scenes and Activities — 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE — KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


* 


The University 
of Redlands 


>. many 
Located in beautiful Southern California 


- TUXESTO ~ . strong faculty .. . individualized teaching with — “near mountain, desert, and the sea.” 
y Ro emphasis on the development of the student’s latent Offering: 
CITT ANS energies of personality . . . excellent record in athletics, Suiliedthadiiend Cicmsttne 
forensics, music and dramatics. Inspiring Fellowship 


Fine Christian Atmosphere 
For further information write 


SECRETARY OF ADMISSIONS 
Redlands, California 





* 











BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C. Marts, LL.D., Acting President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College in the Middle Atlantic States 


New program gives a broad cultural background 
in the first two years, leaving the last two years 
for concentration in a chosen field. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
PRE-MEDICAL 
PRE-LEGAL 
ENGINEERING 
TEACHING 
MUSIC 


Write for more detailed information and 
book of views 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Box M 


Lewisburg, Pa. 








OF THE DENOMINATION 
THE EYE DENOM 


“EASTERN 


Because she is producing 


Sout WINNERS with culture and passion 

Pastors with a sympathetic understanding 

PREACHERS with a constructive message 

Directors OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION who honor God’s Word 
MINISTERS OF SACRED Music with spiritual power 
MISSIONARIES surrendered for world service 


DEGREES ARE GRANTED AS ONLY BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE HIGHEST RANK 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1814 South Rittenhouse Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








For information apply to: 
PRES. GORDON PALMER, D. D. 











EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 

Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 

The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 





Frances Shimer Junior 
College 


Founded in 1853 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory 
School for Girls, Art, Speech, Home Economics, 
Secretarial. ne 

Twelve modern buildings on a beautiful 
27-acre campus, gymnasium, pool, golf. Chris- 
tian home surroundings. Inclusive fee. 


Catalog and information on request 


Acting President A. Beth Hostetter 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 











Crozer Theological Seminary 
of Chester and the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia are joining 
in presenting a special noon-day 
Lenten series of services in the 
auditorium of the latter at 17th 
and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, 
beginning March 15th, and con- 
cluding Good Friday, April 15th. 
Speakers for the series will include 
Dr. E. McNeill Poteat of Cleve- 
(Continued on page 231) 








WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


FOUNDED IN 1849 


A Liberal Arts College with a Christian Mission 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE is an accredited member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and is on the approved list of the Association of American 


Universities. 
Its credits are accepted by colleges and universities throughout the world. 


Located in the center of the United States where living costs are low. It has a 
cosmopolitan student body with 30% of its students from outside the State. In- 
dividualized education. 


Write for catalog and booklet 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. HERGET, D.D. LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
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THE NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Live and Growing School 
BIBLICAL SCHOLARLY SPIRITUAL EVANGELISTIC 
POSITIVE CONSTRUCTIVE CONSERVATIVE 
EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY PRACTICAL 
We suggest that you look into the history and remarkable 

growth of this institution. 

It has a doctrinal basis of which it is not ashamed. 

It has a goodly property in buildings and equipment. 
It has a well-qualified faculty. 

It has a registered student body of some 200 annually. 
It has a forward-looking policy. 

It was born in prayer. 

It has been nourished in faith. 


It has advanced on its knees. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. KOLLER, Th.D. 


For information, catalogues, etc., address: THE PRESIDENT, 3040 West Washington Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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land, Ohio; Dr. O. F. Blackwelder EIGHTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


and Dr. Edwin S. Hughes of Wash- i. 

ington; Dr. Harris E. Kirk of Balti- Re TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 

more, Dr. A. J. Muste of New 7 THE NORTHWEST 
JANUARY 30, 1938— 


York, and Dr. T. Z. Koo of China, 7 DERS’ DAY CELEBRAT! 

who will be available for from two ie Aga ti cera 

to four days each. During the last alae me nae iaaanega 
; few students 


week, Holy week, Baptist leaders J @ 1937 —an accredited college of 600 


only will be heard—such as Drs. 
y ALFRED C. KINNEY, M.D. students 


W. S. Abernethy, D. A. Poling, reat Aig pe 57 Rae 9 * LINFIELD COLLEGE 


A. C. Baldwin, President J. H. ee eee ee THIRTY-EIGHT MILES SOUTH OF PORTLAND 


Franklin, and Dr. Ivan Murray ee a McMinnville, Oregon 


Rose, minister of the First Church. 











Baptist Institute for Christian Workers BETHEL 
A School of Christian Education for Young Women INSTITUTE 


4 P F aes F ile a Founded 1871 
“Education is Life. Life is Growth. Growth is Self-realization. Self- as can 8 OF Ragtest 
— +p self-giving is the reincarnation of the spirit of Christ MISSIONARY TRADITION 
in the wortd. 2 graduates in forei In service and 300 in 
Three-year course following high school earns the Baptist Institute diploma. Kingdom work on home fields. j 
‘ : is A a Hundreds of mission-minded laymen in 
Combined course with Temple University leads to degrees in Education and Baptist churches. 
Theology. Junior College and Seminary courses. 
For catalog and all information address 
1425 Snyder Avenue L. CLAYTON pay PD. PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 
Philadelphia, Pa. resident 1480 North Snelling Ave. _ St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Oxford Conference, by 
J. H. Owtpnam, constitutes the 
“official” report of last July’s 
World Conference on Church and 
State at Oxford. Here is the whole 
story of this significant gathering 
of church representatives from 45 
countries and nearly 100 denomi- 
nations and communions. The five 
section reports are given in full 
together with the Message to the 
Churches, the message of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, the 
complete list of churches and del- 
egates, the action taken with re- 
spect to the proposed World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and a remarkable 
40-page summary of the confer- 
ence, its significance and its re- 
sults, written by Dr. Oldham who 
more than any other man was re- 
sponsible for holding it. The pub- 
lishers have not overstated the 
importance of this book when they 
say that it “is absolutely indispen- 
sable for those planning to organ- 
ize miniature Oxford conferences 
in their communities, for ministers 
who are preaching on the achieve- 
ments of Oxford, and for all alert 
minds concerned with the trend of 
Christian thought today.” (Wil- 
lett, Clark & Co.; 290 pages; $2.) 


If War Comes, by R. Ernest 
DuPuy and Georce FIELDING 
Extot, although claimed to be 
“neither a prophecy nor a profes- 
sional treatise,” nevertheless ven- 
tures into the realm of prediction 
and likewise cannot avoid at times 
being professional in its discussion 
of war today and tomorrow. Both 
authors hold the rank of major in 
the U. S. Army. Starting with the 
thesis that the war in Spain is a 
“vicarious” war of the great 


powers, a “rehearsal” for the next 





THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


world war in that various new 
methods, tactics and arms are be- 
ing employed, the authors picture 
what the world war will be like in 
the air, on land and on sea. Con- 
trary to what has actually hap- 
pened in China, the authors are 
persuaded that the wholesale 
slaughter of innocent non-com- 
batants by bombing plans will 
likely not occur, because in a war 


between fairly equally matched © 


powers the reprisals would be so 
devasting that no nation would 
deliberately embark on such a 
course. Likewise the authors claim 
that no new deadly gas has been 
discovered and that the use of 
disease germs as a weapon is also 
unlikely. The chapter on propa- 
ganda and the use of broadcasting 
is especially illuminating. And of 
absorbing interest is the second 
part of the book in which the 
various anticipatory moves _ to- 
ward war by the leading nations 
are analyzed and appraised. (Mac- 
millan; 369 pages; $3.00.) 


"Th 


THY 
KINGDOM COME 
— BUT NOT NOW 


By Margaret Slattery 


This strangely powerful book 
discusses the procrastination of 
well-meaning Christians in mak- 
ing real the petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Thy Kingdom 
Come.” Presenting facts and 
arguments in a unique manner, 
the author shows the basic 
problems to be faced and the 
Christian way of overcoming 
them. $1.50 
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It Occurred to Me, by Murte. 
Lester, is the autobiography of 
the founder of Kingsley Hall, Lon- 
don East End’s friend, leader in 
social causes and ambassador of 
world good-will. It is a story to be 
read, not described. It has not a 
dull page, though it has 268 of 
them large in size and closely set. 
Miss Lester is one of the phenome- 
nal personalities that come as the 
occasional remarkables of modern 
womanhood. A thorough believer 
in the gospel of social neighborly 
helpfulness, she reveals in her life 
record the qualities that have 
made her a world force for right- 
eousness, and that gave her promi- 
nence in the National Preaching 
Mission. As a friend of the poor 
and the narcotic-stricken and an 
advocate of permanent peace, she 
holds high place which this bril- 
liant book justifies. (Harper & 
Brothers; 268 pages; $2.00.) 


Christ and Prayer, by C. F. 
ANDREWS, is a collection which 
“represents the outcome of many 
quiet talks and retreats, combined 
with personal interviews in differ- 
ent parts of the world.” The au- 
thor is a man of profound faith in 
prayer, and speaks freely and with 
conviction out of his-own experi- 
ences as to the value and power of 
prayer. He studies the words and 
practices of Christ concerning the 
subject, and closes the volume 
with a chapter on, “Some Notes on 
the Practice of Prayer,’ which is 


the most resourceful chapter in the 
volume. At a time when we need 
to rebuild our family altars, this 
work from the pen of a consecrated 
man is a welcomed publication. 
(Harper & Brothers; 
$1.60.) 


160 pages; 
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I, Yahweh, by Ropert Munson 
Grey, will likely precipitate wide 
difference of opinion. Daring in 
conception and original in treat- 
ment, it is the life story of the He- 
brew god Yahweh. With amazing 
grasp of Old Testament history, 
of events in the early Christian 
centuries, and of recent world de- 
velopments, the author traces the 
story of Yahweh from the time of 
Abraham down to 1937 with the 
coronation of George VI in West- 
minster Abbey. Throughout this 
sweep of history it is not the living 
God, revealed by Jesus as the 
Father, whom the world has been 
worshipping, but the old tribal god 
Yahweh who was adopted into 
Christianity and has been used by 
humanity throughout the ages to 
sanction its ruthless force. For 
some people a reading of this book 
will be a faith-shattering experi- 
ence. For others it will mean an 
enlargement of their conception of 
the eternal God, who in the final 
chapter pronounces devastating 
condemnation upon Yahweh: 

The kingdoms of the world are 
thine for a season. But my judgments 
are eternal. I am He whom thou pre- 
tendest to be. Before the world was, 
I am; and I shall be when the heav- 
ens are no more. Before man was, I 
am; for it was I who fashioned him. 
As to thee, Yahweh, thou art but 
man’s image of God, the shadow cast 
by his aspiration toward me. And at 
last I gave thee the Galilean that in 
the light that shone upon his face 
thine eyes might see me. 

This is both a disturbing and a 
stimulating book. (Willett, Clark 
and Co.; 352 pages; $2.50.) 

Has the Christian Church a 
Future?, by S. Teriey, an Angli- 
can vicar, gives no direct answer 
to the question that he propounds 
and he seems to have grave 
doubts. The chief trouble lies 
with the use that the church has 
made of the Doctrine of the Fall, 
which, according to the author, 
has done incalculable harm to re- 











Helpful 


By Norman W. Cox 


Doctor Cox is confident that there is a ‘‘return”’ on the part of 
many of the young people of today, who have been drifting 
from their Christian moorings. The book’s main purpose, how- 
ever, is to suggest what may be done in the home and by the 
church to help youth through the “‘faith crisis,"’ and to strengthen 
them with a sane, intelligent belief in Christian principles. It 
is a timely book, and will be welcomed by a multitude of parents 
and teachers who are tremendously concerned about the reli- 
gious — or irreligious — outlook of their young people; it will 
likewise be a good book to put into the hands of the more 


thoughtful — if questioning — of those same young people. 
‘*This book ought to be read by every pastor and by all those 
who have the future interests of the church at heart.’’ — The 


Ciotn, $1.50 


Canadian Baptist. 


Youth Marches 





Youth’s Return to Faith 





By Daniel A. Poling 


Doctor Poling has recently spent eighteen months in various 
foreign countries, all around the world. He was shocked by the 
spectacle of youth on the march, everywhere. Idealistic youth! 
How to save them from disaster — that is the message of this 
forceful book. Poling believes in youth; and, in his opinion, the 
same enthusiasm that is driving youth toward war can be used 
to promote peace, if a substitution can be made — before it is 
too late. ‘If you want to feel a thrill of encouragement con- 
cerning youth of today, if you want to be more constructively 
helpful to young people by all means read this excellent book 
thoughtfully and put it into the hands of your young people.” 





— Biblical Recorder 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston Order from 1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago Our 505 Washington Mutual Bldg., Seattle 
313 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles Nearest House 223 Church Street, Toronto 


Please add tax in states where Sales Tax is in force. Duty extra in Canada. 


Crotn, $1.00 











ligion and is today a major ob- 
stacle in the way of Christian 
progress. Catholic theology has 
rested heavily upon Augustine’s 
too subjective idea of sin and its 
origin. Protestants have been too 
largely influenced by John Milton. 
There is no hope for the church un- 
less it can escape from the bond- 
age of a theology that centers so 
largely in Adam’s sin and from 
“the power of the keys.” This 
fairly sums up the author’s posi- 
tion and indicates the course of 
his thought. There is much in the 
book that throws light on the his- 
tory of the development of doc- 
trine. The author deals fairly with 
those who, as he believes, led 
theology and the church away 
from the simplicity that is in 
Christ, by putting himself and the 
reader back in their place facing 





their problems. He quotes widely 
from authoritative sources, mostly 
English. He deserves a fair hear- 
ing. His question is a real one. 
(Williams and Norgate Ltd., Lon- 
don; 249 pages; $1.50.) 

Legacy of a Christian Mind, 
by Eucrene Garrett Bewxgs, Di- 
rector of the School of Philosophy 
and Religion at Colgate Univer- 
sity, is a biography of John Mc- 
Leod Campbell, whom he regards 
as “one of the greatest spiritual 
minds of the 19th century who has 
not been sufficiently remembered 
in the 20th.” To recall him and es- 
tablish him as a chief among Scot- 
tish theologians was the motive 
that induced this full memorial 
study. Campbell was tried for 
heresy and removed from his 
Glasgow pulpit on Calvinistic doc- 
trinal grounds, but continued in 
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theological writing of marked dis- 
tinction, dealing especially with 
election, assurance and universal 
atonement. The author presents 
fully Campbell’s views on the na- 
ture of the atonement, sin and 
reconciliation, and salvation as 
sonship. He has done his utmost 
to make him known as an inter- 
preter of spiritual truth. (Judson 
Press; 305 pages, $2.00.) 

W alker’s Comprehensive 
Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by J. B. R. WAKER, is a 
new edition reprinted from new 
plates. Although a book of nearly 
1,000 pages, it is of convenient size 
and easily handled. It is arranged 
in strict alphabetical order, with 
only one list that includes all 
words and proper names. Doubt- 
less every pastor has a Concord- 
ance. If he has not, here is a chance 
to get one at a reasonable price. 
(Macmillan; 957 pages; $3.00.) 


Books for Lenten Reading 
SELECTED BY RosBert E. SPEER 


Let anyone attempt to 
draw up such a list of books 
as this for Lenten reading, 
having in mind to deal justly 
by reader, author and pub- 
lisher, and he will soon realize 
that he has undertaken a very 
difficult task. This is an hon- 
est and earnest effort, how- 
ever, to present a representa- 
tive list fitting many types of 
mind and setting forth in the 
language and thought-forms 
of our day, various aspects of 
that Christian message which 
is valid for all days ——Robert 
E. Speer. 


A Diary of Private Prayer, by Joun 
Battie. Scribner; 135 pages; $1.50. 

Successful Christian Living, by 
Harry Emerson Fospicx. Har- 
per’s; 270 pages; $1.50. 

I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, by GLENN 
Cuark. Harper’s; 178 pages; $1.50. 








Assets, $27,000,000.00 








INCORPORATED 1759 


The Presbyterian Ministers Fund 


For Life Insurance 


Insurance in Force, $60,000,000.00 


Insurance in all its forms for the clergy, their wives, 
and theological students; term, whole life, endow- 
ments, annuities, and monthly incomes, at the lowest 
cost compatible with safety. 


For information, send name and date of birth to the 


Home Office, 1805-07 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For insurance on children: ordinary life, educational 
endowments, etc., and on paid religious workers in 
churches and church-related institutions, write our 
subsidiary, THE MinisTeERS Mutuat Lire INSURANCE 
Company, Wesleyan Building, Boston, Mass. 


ALEXANDER MACckKIE, President 
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Be Assured 
COMFORT FOR THOSE 
WHO MOURN 


What is the greatest need of those who 
mourn? Is it not the assurance of im- 
mortality? This little gift book has been 
planned to meet that need. The minister 
sends it to the mourning family following 
the funeral. It supplements his words of 
comfort. 


20c per copy; 6 copies for $1.00 
ACME BOOK SERVICE 


Room 524 
287 Fourth Avenue New York City 











The Bible Designed To Be Read as 
Living Literature, by Ernest Sutu- 
ERLAND Bates. Simon & Schuster; 
1,271 pages; $3.75. 


* Our Faith, by H. Emm Brunner. 


Scribner’s; 153 pages; $1.75. 

The Faith We Live By, by Earu L. 
Dovetass. Cokesbury Press; 190 
pages; $1.50. 

The Recovery of Ideals, by GrorGia 
Harkness. Scribner; 237 pages; $2. 

The Choice Before Us, by E. STANLEY 
Jones. Abingdon Press; 235 pages; 
$1.50. 

Fairest Lord Jesus, by J. V. MoupEn- 
HAWER. Abingdon Press; 200 pages; 
$1.75. 

Outline of Christian Worship, by 
Wituiam D. Maxwe tt. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 199 pages; $2.75. 

Beyond Tragedy, by Retnnoip NEI- 
BuuR. Scribner’s; 306 pages; $2.00. 

The Temple in the Heart, by JaMEs 
Rei. Cokesbury Press; 331 pages; 
$2.00. 

My -Pillow Book, by Atice HeGan 
Rice. Appleton-Century; 112 pages; 
$1.25. 

Out of My Life and Thought, by At- 
BERT SCHWEITZER. Henry Holt; 288 
pages; $2.50. 

The Way of the Witnesses, by Ep- 
warD Sarwuito. Friendship Press; 
152 pages; $1.00. 

Make Life Worth Living, by Joseru 
R. Sizoo. Macmillan; 190 pages; 
$1.75. 

The Gospel of the Lord Jesus, by 
Conrap SkinNER. Abingdon Press; 
279 pages; $2.00. 

The Spiritual Life, by Evetyn UNpErR- 
HILL. Harper’s; 142 pages; $1.25. 
The Sins that Crucified Him, by R. B. 

Wurte. Revell; 80 pages; $1.00. 
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I HAVE KNownN HIM WELL 


A distinguished journalist and newspaper correspondent pays 
a well deserved tribute to the Christian missionary in China 


By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


NOTE.—The following paragraphs are taken 
from an article, “Americans in China,” pub- 
lished in The New York Herald-Tribune. 
With the courteous permission of its editor they 


MERICANS are in China for many reasons. 

Some go there to trade. China takes a goodly 
part of the American tobacco crop in the form of 
cigarettes. China buys American cotton and automo- 
biles and all sorts of commodities. China also buys oil. 

Other Americans come to China to buy there. 
Furs, wool for carpets, hides, skins and lots of other 
commodities are purchased in China by Americans, 
and it has been found advantageous to send buyers to 
China rather than to have Chinese salesmen come 
here. These American buyers go all over the country 
seeking their products. 

But the most significant job done by Americans in 
China is neither the buying nor the selling of goods. 
It ts so great a work that it is altogether misunderstood 
by small minds and even smaller hearts. That is the 
tremendously important and valuable services of the 
American missionary. 

These men and women have gone to town and 
village, bringing with them not only the many varie- 
ties of Christianity, but a new cultural pattern; in my 
opinion, a nobler cultural pattern than the Chinese 
retained amid the disintegration of China’s indige- 
nous social and intellectual establishments during the 
last century. 

Take, as an example, St. John’s University in 
Shanghai, or the University of Shanghai (which used 
to be the Shanghai Baptist College), or Lingnaam 
University (which used to be called the Canton 
Christian College), or Yenching in Peking or Soo- 
chow University, or Yale-in-China—these and many 
more have kept the light of modern learning aflame 
in China during the dark days of civil war and revolu- 
tion and change of government. 

And these missionaries brought medicine and 
hospital and nursing and child welfare to China. 
They brought a new conception of social relation- 
ships—not man-for-his-family, but man-for-society— 


a broadening of viewpoint. 
CUR: 
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They planted the seeds of a social revolution, 
which, if it did not quickly make China strong, at any 
rate produced in China a forward-looking, progres- 
sive, non-opium smoking monogamous leadership. 

Chiang Kai-shek and the Soongs are Christians. 
In fact, the Soong family is particularly notable for 
its Christian affiliations, for on the mother’s side they 
trace themselves back to a famous figure at the end of 
the Ming dynasty who came under the influence of 
Ricci and whose daughter, Candida, was the first nun 
in China, while Charles Soong, the father, actually 
came to China from the United States to teach Eng- 
lish and the Bible. 

The present Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. C. T. Wang, was the first Chinese secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A. in China, while Dr. H. H. 
Kung, who was in this country recently and is now 
Premier of whatever remains of government in 
China, was secretary of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. in 
Japan at one time. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the great value to 
China of the American missionary of the American 
school and hospital situated in that country. And it is 
something to note in these days of collectivist ma- 
terialism that there has been no return to the United 
States for this service. It has cost us more, over a 
century, than we ever earned out of our trade with 
China. It was the contribution of a well-off people to 
those who needed our help and assistance. 

I have known the American missionary in China 
well. He has been my friend. I have lived at his house. 
He has dined at my table. I know of no human beings 
who are more self-sacrificing, more loyal to the people 
among whom they live, more generous and less ma- 
terially rewarded for an arduous life than most 
American missionaries. 

No matter what happens to China, most of them 
will remain at their posts valiantly laboring for the 
simple people who love them. 


GIR 
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In the Footsteps of Adoniram Judson 
By W. H. BOWLER 


Profoundly impressed by 
his experiences in India, Dr. 
W. H. Bowler, after an inter- 
esting sail across the Bay of 
Bengal, arrived in Rangoon. 


ANGOON is a beautiful city 
of nearly 400,000 population 
and our missionary work there is 
wonderful in extent, in location, 
and in equipment. I spent almost 
a week in Rangoon, and it was 
none too long a time to see our 
work in that city and vicinity. The 
contacts with Judson College were 
a great experience. The day after 
my arrival I spoke to the student 
body in their regular assembly. On 
Sunday morning I preached to 
them in the college chapel. I spent 
an afternoon and an evening on 
the campus, visiting the classes and 
meeting the teachers. I had sey- 
eral meals at the President’s home 
and he gave me an entire after- 
noon, serving as a guide. Then we 
had the teachers and the mission- 
aries together as a group. 

Judson College is a great insti- 
tution with wonderful buildings 
and a beautiful campus. The Presi- 
dent and his wife are rare in cul- 
ture and refinement and it has 
been a real privilege to be with 
them as much as I have. 

The past week’s experiences 
have been totally different from 
visiting the villages. I have been 
mingling with numerous school 
principals, heads of departments, 
and teachers in the high schools, 
in normal schools, Bible schools 
and training schools. I am sur- 
prised at the extent of our educa- 
tional work and institutions in 
and around Rangoon. Nearly 
every meal has been a gathering of 
educators around the table. 

In Moulmein I was really walk- 
ing in the footsteps of Adoniram 


Judson. This is the place where 
Judson did his great work. As in 
Rangoon, I found here an amaz- 
ing extent of institutions and 
buildings. This morning a Karen 
high school with 300 pupils put on 
an impressive demonstration to 
show me what they are doing. 

A group of people took me out to 
Amherst, 50 miles from Moulmein, 
to Ann Judson’s grave. As I stood 
over the grave and noted the dates 
on the headstone, there came over 
me with considerable power the re- 


alization that her ministry to ‘ 


Burma was crowded into only 13 
years, and yet what a dynamic 13- 
year period it was! And as I stood 
there, and led the group in prayer, 
I was overcome with the thought 
of how much richer the world is 
today because of those 13 years. 

I have been in the home where 
Judson lived, in the building where 
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he printed the first Burmese Bible, 
and I stood in the very pulpit from 
which he used to preach. 

I wish all Baptists at home could 
see the mission schools in Moul- 
mein and observe what they are 
doing for the lives of the students, 
from the primary to the high 
school ages. I have been watching 
them for three days, in the class 
room, about their work and at 
play, then I have addressed them 
in assemblies. I am stronger than 
ever for Christian education. I 
have seen in a vivid way the values 
of youth acquiring an education 
under Christian influences and 
training and in a spiritual atmos- 
‘phere. I hope the work of these 
schools will never be turned over 
to the government. 


Note.—From Moulmein, Dr. Bow- 
ler started on a long trip into Upper 
Burma including the Kentung mission 
field near the border of China. To his 
great joy the Field Secretary of the 
Burma Mission, H. W. Smith, took 
him on this journey in his car—Ep. 


The lonely grave of Ann Hasseltine Judson 
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Convention Resolutions at Milwaukee 


Are you as a Baptist at all con- 
cerned over the resolutions that 
will be adopted by the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Milwaukee 
next month? If so, you should be 
interested in a new procedure. 

The General Council has ap- 
pointed as Advisory Committee 
on Resolutions, Dr. I. M. Rose, 
First Baptist Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Hon. W. H. Witty, 
Pocatello, Idaho, and Rev. F. G. 
Codd, 1711 Brady Street, Daven- 
port, Iowa. The General Council 
extends an invitation to all inter- 
ested to present desired resolu- 
tions to that committee before 
April 15th. 

Moreover, the new procedure 
also provides that resolutions at 
Milwaukee shall “include state- 
ments of conviction and proposed 
action for individuals as well as 
churches on the following phases 
of the Kingdom program in the lo- 
cal church: (A) The Spiritual Life 
of the Local Church, including: 
(1) Personal religious living; (2) 
Worship; (3) Evangelism; (4) 
Raised standards for the ministry. 
(B) The Church and the Great 
Commission, including: (1) Rural 
evangelism; (2) Home missions; 
(3) Foreign missions; (4) New 
methods. (C) The Church and its 
Educational Ministry: (1) Christ 
in the home and preparation for 
marriage; (2) A Christian use of 
leisure time; (3) Education in giv- 
ing; financial support; (4) Chris- 
tian higher education. (D) The 
Church as a Leaven in Society: 
(1) World peace and Christian pa- 
triotism; (2) Race relations; (3) 
Alcohol and public morals and 
amusements; (4) Social and eco- 
nomic problems.” 

At Milwaukee it is proposed to 
have the regularly appointed Con- 
vention Committee on Resolu- 
tions schedule daily hearings in 
four groups, covering the above 


four-fold classification, so that any 
delegate may protest or suggest 
changes in the resolutions before 
they are presented to the Conven- 
tion for adoption. As a final inno- 
vation, the resolutions upon adop- 
tion are to be circulated through- 
out the denomination. 

Any Baptist who has any ideas 
as to what the Convention should 














This Decisive Month 

The giving of Baptists in 
April will determine the mes- 
sage that will go to all mission 
fields soon after May Ist, and 
the financial outcome of the 
year will depend on what is 
done between now and April 
30th. . 

Shall Northern Baptists con- 
tinue to advance? That ques- 
tion will be answered when the 
reports for the year are in. 

To insure an affirmative an- 
swer, give to missions in this 
critical month of April, all you 
possibly can. Double or treble 
your regular weekly pledge, if 
you can. In any case make an 
extra gift. 
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or should not declare or resolve, 
should eommunicate with the 
Committee NOW. After May 31st 


it will be too late. 


A Mission to the Coal Miners 
in Pennsylvania 


There are over 60,000 foreign- 
speaking people in Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania. Until re- 
cently nothing was done by any 
Protestant denomination to pro- 
vide the preaching of the gospel in 
their own language. These people, 
principally Ukrainians and Poles, 
live in Shenandoah, Frackville, 
Pottsville, Mahanoy City, and 
Girardville, all in the area known 
as the Anthracite Coal Region. 

A little over ten years ago, two 
Baptist Ukrainian families came 
to live in Frackville. There was no 
Baptist church in the town, so 
they began to hold prayer meet- 
ings in each other’s homes. They 
were but babes in Christ, but with 
the help of the Ukrainian Baptist 
Church of Chester they grew in 
grace, knowledge and numbers. 
Today they have a baptized mem- 
bership of 20, and 50 children are 
in the Baptist group. 

For years they worshipped in 
the Sunday school room of the 


(Continued on page 256) 





The Baptist group in Frackville, Pennsylvania 
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We Must Choose 


ALF a dozen books have 
come from the pen of 
the distinguished missionary, 
E. Stanley Jones, since The 
Christ of the Indian Road 
rd captured the reading public. 
None of them has surpassed the latest book* by Dr. 
Jones in importance. In this he has expressed his pro- 
found convictions on the issues of current moment, 
social and political as well as economic and religious, 
which concern us all. 

How shall a world catastrophe be avoided? By 
naziism, fascism, communism, capitalism? Or by the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Clear and sharp is his 
differentiation of naziism, fascism, communism and 
capitalism, showing their contrast with the Chris- 
tianity of the Kingdom of God on Earth, which in 
his view includes all life and is cooperative instead 
of competitive in principle. Apparently he rates the 
Kingdom above the church, the organized form of 
religion. At least, he finds his source of unity and 
power in the Kingdom. If you do not agree with him 
at all points, either in exegesis or catastrophic im- 
manence, you will recognize the wisdom and perti- 
nence of awakening to the facts so forcefully pre- 
sented. 

The book shows the broad grasp and spiritual 
insight that have won for this noted missionary 
his high place of personal influence. He deals un- 
sparingly with the totalitarian dogmas, religious and 
political, now compulsory in dictatorships. He points 
out clearly their menace to spiritual and political lib- 
erty. The chapter on “The Prodigal Society” is one 
to be read thoughtfully by all citizens who prize their 
country and would preserve it as the “land of the 
free.” Following a novel interpretation of the parable 
of the prodigal son, Dr. Jones’ conclusion is: “Fel- 
lowship! How deeply we need it between God and 
ourselves and others and ourselves! With it we live. 
Without it we perish. . . . If we could get love as 
the basis of our economic and social life, then faith 
and hope would come back to our disillusioned and 
sad world. . . . To put the cooperative principle at 
the basis of life would spread faith and hope through- 
out the whole.” 

In the chapter on “The Choice Before Us,” the 
issues as stated are: First, stay as we are; second, 
go fascist; third, go communist; fourth, go Chris- 
tian by making the Kingdom of God on earth our 
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he Editor Emeritus says: 


pattern and power. The choice must be made, Dr. 
Jones says, between selfish and ruthless competition 
(the present order) and cooperative, loving brother- 
hood, a new creative idea which lies in the Kingdom 
of God on earth. We have got to be more Christian 
—or not at all. Whether we like it or not, we are in 
for changes. 

Sharply differentiating Christianity from the 
other current movements, he concludes, “We cannot 
take fascism or communism, and thank God, we do 
not have to. There is God’s alternative before us— 
the Kingdom of God.” 








E. STANLEY JONES 











In choosing this, the first step is the rediscov- 
ery by the Christian world of its kingdom resources 
and its marching orders. Dr. Jones’ thorough study 
and understanding of his complex subject, and the 
sureness with which he has touched on all the cur- 
rent issues of moment, makes an impression on the 
reader which lends force to his appeals to different 
groups, from little children to university graduates 
and all classes between, not forgetting labor, to stand 
firmly for democracy and the principles of the King- 
dom, which are basically love and cooperation. The 
author admits an obsession for the Kingdom of God 
on earth. Yet affirms he will hold to that obsession 
till the kingdom comes. In his view of that kingdom, 
idealism and realism there meet in unity. It is good 
company to be in. 





* The Choiee Before Us, by E. Stantey Jones. Published by 
The Abingdon Press, $1.50. 
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11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
ig 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
26. 


No. 18—Words of Wisdom 
Across 


. It comes before Mark. 

. “forsake ye not .. . law. 
. “For I was my father’s . . . 
. “wine when it is red, when it 


9 


39 


giveth his colour in the.. .” 


“She isa... of life to them 
that lay hold upon her.” 
“The proverbs of . . . the son 

of David.” 
Trouble. 
Italian city. 


eé 


a... caught in a thicket.” 
. . . thou wilt receive.” 
“Evil pursueth .. .” 

“Tf they say, Come with . . .” 
Opposite. 

Hawkeye State. 

Full of, a suffix. 

Turkish title. 

“... haughty spirit before a 


<6 


28. 


31. 


33. 
35. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
41. 
42. 
44, 
45. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


53. 
54. 


“ . . him, and see wherein his 
great strength lieth.” 

“love her, and_ she 
keep...” 

Vegetables. 

“which used curious .. . 

A Benjamite. 1 Chron. 7:7. 


shall 


9 


“attend ... know understand- 
ing.” 

“seek peace, and . . : it.” 

Note in time. 


“with one... began to make.” 
Seat: of government. 

South American Indian. 

One, a prefix. 

Weight in India. 


The self. 

Woman with a box (Gr. 
Myth.). 

“if... wilt receive my words.” 


“My son, forget ... my law.” 


Our Text from Proverbs is 3, 4, 
15, 17, 28, 31, 42, 53, and 54. 
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. “a word spoken in... sea- 1. Image. 
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. Artificial language. 


March Puzzle 
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“He taught . . . also.” 


. “Fruit dots” on fern fronds. 
. Genus of shrubs. 
. At Eton, one who cannot 


swim. 


. Consumers. 
. Unaccustomedness; Sue used 


a nut (anag.). 

“And Samuel ministered unto 
the Lord before . . .” 

Mistrust. 

“the . . . and towers shall be 
for dens forever.” 

Staining. 

Eye (Scot.). 

Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
Jews. 

“and whole, as those that go 
down ... the pit.” 

Paul wrote more than one. 

“As the... panteth after 
the water brooks.” 

None eye... thee, 
any of these unto thee.” 

“we... our years as a tale 
that is told.” 

“Bread eaten in... 
ant.” 

“called in one body.” 

Calcium. 

“no new thing under the...” 

Small house. 

“The people which... in 
darkness saw great light.” 

River in Europe. 


Gold. 


to do 


is pleas- 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 




















Students in the Woman’s Bible Training School at Insein, Burma 


ON of our great Baptist mis- 
sionary statesmen from Japan 
is addressing an American audi- 
ence. Breathless they listen to his 
story of developing native Chris- 
tian leadership and self-support, 
until with a deft question he turns 
the tide of his speech: “But per- 
haps some of you are wondering, 
what is left for Christians in Amer- 
ica to do for Japan?” A girl in the 
audience nudges her friend and 
says: “That’s just what I was 
wondering!” 

Do you wonder, 
when you are listening to a mis- 
sionary—do you wonder, even 
the least bit: “Do missions really 
need my support as much as they 
used to?” 


sometimes 


Look at Japan 

Look at Japan, for instance, 
with its Japan Baptist Conven- 
tion. The Woman’s Department 


Do You Wonder? 
By 
MarGArREtT Houuey Tuck 


alone is undertaking a project of 
retrieving the Baptist Sunday 
School situation in Japan. As a be- 
ginning, two of the Department 
members are investigating the 
possibility of opening Sunday 
Schools in two villages in the 
Osaka and Himeji sections, and 
the Woman’s Department has 
voted to pay toward expenses 30 
yen each per year, out of the con- 
tributions it receives from the Na- 
tional Woman’s Society. 

Another project of the Depart- 
ment is the circulating of up-to- 
date Christian books through the 
local Church Woman’s Societies. 

Mrs. Utsumi, chairman of the 
Woman’s Department, has laid 
plans for great conferences in 


which Baptist women, principals 
and school _ teachers, _ pupils, 
women of the churches with their 
pastors’ wives, will gather for 
Bible study, instruction and in- 
spiration. Even before the 1938- 
1939 appropriation comes, it is 
reported from Japan, the first 
of these conferences has been 
planned. So important is the con- 
ference system held that for its 
development 1,000 yen is being 
asked. 

Japanese women are initiating 
great Christian ventures. They are 
helping to finance them. But they 
can only help; they cannot bear 
the whole burden. They count 
upon the steadfastness of Ameri- 
can Baptist women. 

Do you wonder—? There are at 
least 150,000 Buddhist priests in 
Japan; only about 1,200 foreign 
missionaries including wives, and 
about 1,500 Japanese Christian 
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workers. So Rev. Michio Kozaki, 
a delegate from the National 
Christian Council of Japan at the 
Jerusalem Conference estimates, 
and calls for 100,000 Christian 
workers! You cannot wonder! ! 


Bengal-Orissa Women Forward 
The women of Bengal-Orissa, 
who for several years have been 
meeting in an annual convention 
of their own, were especially en- 
couraged in their 1937 meeting, 
held in October at Midnapore. 
Their slogan was “Go Forward.” 

Forward from what? The year 
before the proposal had been made 
that as a forward step everyone 
give an extra two cents a month 
towards a special fund to keep a 
Bible woman of their own on a 
needy field. How was the proposal 
received? Many feared that the 
special fund would detract from 
regular giving to the regular home 
mission fund (Oh, yes! Bengal- 
Orissa women subscribe a Bengal- 
Orissa home mission fund!). But 
the special fund was voted; and 
the result? The women contrib- 
uted more than ever to the regular 
fund! The special fund itself 
amounted to the equivalent of 
$40. A Bible woman was installed 
on the Kora field, with her salary 
for a year paid. The givers them- 
selves were amazed at the amount 
and power of their gift. Do you 
wonder they felt encouraged with 
such a report to make at their 1937 
Convention? 

Do you wonder, even the least 
bit: “How much of my support do 
missions in Bengal-Orissa really 
need?” When you consider that 
Bengal-Orissa, steeped in Hindu- 
ism, and considered in some re- 
spects the most difficult of the In- 
dian mission fields, is about as 
large as New Hampshire, and yet 
we women support only six out of 
sixteen Northern Baptist mission- 
aries in this field—you cannot 
wonder! 


Burmese Women Through 
Men’s Eyes 

About 30,000 Baptist women 
(or very close to that number) in 
Burma are actively supporting 
Christian work. 

When representative women 
met this past September in Moul- 
mein, in connection with the an- 


nual racial conferences and the: 


Burma Baptist Convention, 25 
men went to one of the women’s 
sessions in order to discover what 
the Burma Baptist women are do- 
ing. And what did they discover? 

The beautiful new Burmese 
church which seats about 450 is 
completely filled. Most of ‘the 
women are Karens and Burmans, 
but there are also representatives 
from the Mon (Taliang), Anglo-In- 
dian and Indian women, and even 
Kachin and Chin, although Moul- 
mein is distant from the Kachin 
and Chin centers. 









RIGHT 
School girls at 
the Mary L. Colby 
School, Yokohama. 
See also page 217 
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“Forward Steps for Baptist 
Women” are on the speakers’ 
minds. Six brief reports by repre- 
sentatives of six of the racial 
groups tell of projects being sup- 
ported, the number of local socie- 
ties and members. 

Karen women report 554 local 
societies, in the 13 associations 
with a total of 24,408 members. 
During the year just closed: 85 
workers were supported among 
the Karen people (Karen Wom- 
an’s Home Missions) and eight 
workers were sent to various tribes 
in Shan States (Karen Woman’s 
Foreign Missions) . The finances of 
the local societies are raised by 
thank-offerings and local societies 
contribute to the work of the 
larger society. 


All-Burma Woman’s Society 
Burmese women, with Shan, 
Mon, and Chin women in smaller 
(Continued on page 254) 


LEFT 


Students in the 
mission school at 
Midnapore, Bengal- 
Orissa, India 
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ChristianjF riendliness in California 


AST fall the San Francisco Bay 
Cities Baptist Union, together 

with Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney and 
Miss Isabelle M. Gates, mission- 
ary for North California, called 
the various churches of all races 
and nationalities together for the 
purpose of studying Christian 
Friendliness. Once a week they 
met to discuss the problem of how 
they could become more friendly. 


From a Japanese Methodist 

It was inspiring to find ourselves 
meeting with so many Christians 
of all races. The most striking 
thing about these sessions was the 
responsive attitude of the group 
as a whole, manifested by their 
willing and codperative spirit. 
Having been introduced to the 
purpose of this project we now 
hope and pray for its ultimate suc- 
cess.—Marjorie Kajiwara. 


Foreign Groups Isolated 

In the estimation of the writer 
the foreign-speaking groups need 
this study of friendliness more 
than American churches do. The 
former are far away from their na- 
tive country. Many of them be- 
came Christians in this land 
through the efforts of American 
Christians, but they could not 
very well feel at home in American 
churches, due to their inability to 
speak correctly and to the differ- 
ence in their habits and customs. 
Thus they have been deprived of 
fellowship with Christians in gen- 
eral, even after they learned to 
speak fairly good English. No one 
has seemed to care for them. Even 
though their work has been as- 


sisted financially by American 
Christians, the foreign-speaking 
churches have felt a great gulf 
fixed between them and the other 
churches. These new American 
groups seldom attend conventions 
or other gatherings. Christian life 


to them becomes monotonous. . 


Few of them read Christian maga- 
zines or missionary books. Their 
horizon is very narrow. 

So the Christian Friendliness 
meetings brought the foreign 
groups closer to the other churches 
and helped them to see that they 
really have something in common 
with American Baptists. They in- 
troduced their various problems 
and discussed them together. The 
foreign groups saw how many like- 
minded fellow Baptists there are. 
It was beautiful to see one church 
inviting another of a different na- 
tion or race to share a devotional 


service, and later on become ac- 
quainted by playing games. 

Let our Christian fellowship not 
end with these few meetings, but 
let us go on meeting together, 
working together as Christian 
friends and brethren.—Rev. James 
F. Prigodich, Russian Baptist 
Church, San Francisco. 


A Significant Program 


The Christian Friendliness proj- 
ect was one of the most significant 
programs ever worked out in the 
Bay Cities. At the close of these 
conferences 33 churches of all na- 
tionalities understood each other 
better because of the frank discus- 
sions which took place. The nu- 
merous parties and prayer meet- 
ings provided opportunity to put 
into practice the spirit of friendli- 
ness. The cumulative interest of 
the previous sessions came to a 
grand climax on the closing night, 
when approximately 800 Baptists 


Chinese Mothers’ Club, First Baptist Church, Oakland, California, 
representing twelve years of Christian Friendliness 
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The 60th Anniversary Birthday Party of the Woman’s Home Mission 




















Society, as celebrated by the young people at the Italian Baptist 
Church and Community House in Philadelphia 


came together as one big family to 
share with each other a program 
to which each racial and national- 
ity group made a generous con- 
tribution. 

The experience of the project 
demonstrated that careful plan- 
ning, with representatives of all 
groups sharing in the responsi- 
bility, is a prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful development of fellowship 
between people of different back- 
grounds. It is hoped that the deep- 
ened understanding which grew 
out of this program will be sus- 
tained, and that other churches in 
the Northern California Conven- 
tion area will welcome the assist- 
ance of the Department of Chris- 
tian Friendliness in making more 
friendly their relationships with 
people from other nations.—Rev. 
Creed W. Gawthrop, Executive 
Secretary of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Baptist State Convention. 


All Negro Churches Cooperated 

In attempting to speak for 
the Negro Baptists of the San 
Francisco Bay area, I wish to state 
that the recent Christian Friendli- 
ness Study within our cosmopoli- 
tan denominational family was 
probably the most decisive and 
convincing expression of true fel- 
lowship and the most sincere effort 
toward a real solution of racial in- 
tolerance and misunderstanding 


ever experienced by these groups. 
The study was positively .un- 
biased in approach and candid in 
questions and comments both in 
open discussion and in mutual 
contact.—Rev. E. S. Thomas. 


A Spectacular Program 
Instruction in the meaning and 
technique of Christian Friendli- 
ness, inspiration for greater serv- 
ice of this kind, methods of pro- 
cedure, together with an actual 
demonstration. of Christian 
Friendliness both in local churches 
as well as in the Study, helped to 
make it one of the finest projects 
it has been my privilege to wit- 
ness. The spectacular program the 
last night, with contributions by 
so many races, thrilled our hearts 
and was an occasion we shall long 


remember.—Mrs. E. A. Fridell. 


Innovation in Fellowship 

The study of Christian Friend- 
liness conducted at the First Bap- 
tist Church in Oakland was an in- 
novation which meant much for 
the spirit of Christian fellowship 
and undertaking among the vari- 
ous churches and groups -of our 
Bay Cities Baptists. One definite 
result was the formation of a 
Christian Friendliness Commit- 
tee, which has been officially en- 
dorsed by the Bay Cities Baptist 
Union. We anticipate that it will 
function aggressively. This school 
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projected the mission of the Chris- 
tian Friendliness Department to 
the front, and has given our Bap- 
tist people a deep appreciation of 
its possibilities —Rev. W. Earle 
Smith, Executive Secretary, San 
Francisco Bay Baptist Union. 


Candle Gleams Reflected 


from a Cameo Brooch 


On April 30, 1938, the 60th 
Birthday year of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society will come to a close. Thou- 
sands of men, women, and young 
people, with their Birthday Gifts, 
have lighted candles of Home Mis- 
sion service in the United States, 
Alaska, and Latin America. On 
the mission field, people out of ex- 
treme poverty have given over 
$300 in appreciation of Christ’s 
love which has dispelled their 
darkness. 

In one instance the inspiration 
for a gift of $60 came from reading 
“grandmother’s will” left in a fam- 
ily Bible. 

In a town in Iowa, the minister 
preached one Sunday on the words 
of the Master, “Lovest thou me 
more than these?” In the audience 
a woman was so touched by the 
message that she sent as her gift to 
the Anniversary Fund a beloved 
family heirloom, a beautiful cameo 
brooch. She writes: “Each of us 
has her own ‘these,’ and it is for 
each of us to decide what they are. 
My pastor really has the credit for 
this gift. I will never forget how 
his words came to my seat and 
hurt, whereas I usually just listen 
and enjoy.” 

If your gift to the 60th Anniver- 
sary Fund has not been sent in, 
send it now—$1.00, $6.00 or $10.00 
for each decade. The candle-power 
of each state will be recorded at 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
in Milwaukee. In gratitude for 60 
radiant years of Home Mission 
service, add your candle to the 
great searchlight gift of $60,000. 
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Summer Conferences Will Soon Be Here 


By May Huston 


ITH the return of Spring, 

comes the necessity of mak- 
ing plans for summer. Immedi- 
ately the thoughts of church lead- 
ers turn to Summer Conferences, 
Assemblies and Camps as a place 
where leaders and young people 
alike can find inspiration, recrea- 
tion and information for the year 
ahead. 

There is something about a pine 
grove, a camp by a beautiful lake 
or the seashore, a stream flowing 
from snow-capped mountains 
which calms the spirit and brings 
peace and contentment to the 
mind and heart. In such surround- 
ings young people find it easy to 
make high resolves and leaders re- 


new their courage for another year 
of work. 

Last year there was a total Bap- 
tist attendance in these groups of 
more than 14,000. About half of 
these were in Baptist Summer As- 


_ semblies, some coming for only the 


week-end. The majority, however, 
enrolled in regular classes, with a 
fine percentage of accredited 
courses. More than 1,000 Guild 
girls and nearly 3,000 women gath- 
ered in missionary House Parties 
where the mission study books 
were reviewed and methods and 
plans outlined. In all, the various 
phases of Missionary Education 
were presented by 213 leaders who 
taught 362 mission study classes, 
conducted 101 conferences and 
gave 343 addresses. 


The 1937 Summer Assembly at Corbley, Pa. Above it a mountain scene from a western Summer Assembly Camp 
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The most rapid growth during 
the past few years has been in 
camps for boys. The Department 
of Missionary Education had defi- 
nite reports of camps which en- 
listed 1,500 boys, but there were 
others which were not reported. 
There were also 789 girls in camps 
for girls alone, and 110 in Boys’ 
and Girls’ Camps. 

The following excerpt is typical 
of the response which leaders note 
in their work with these classes: 


The response among the young men 
was especially challenging in both the 
Stewardship class and the Home Mis- 
sion class. In the first session in the 
course in “Highland Heritage,” I asked 
each student to write a brief sketch of 
his idea of the mountaineer. One who 
wrote said, “A lazy, poor man sitting 
on a rail fence chewing tobacco, with 
his corn whisky in his pocket. He is 
dirty.” At the last session in a worship 
service, prepared by each student for 
use in a program on “Highland Heri- 
tage” this person wrote, “Dear God, 
forgive us that we know so little about 
so many people who are Thy children. 
Help the people of the Southern 
Mountains to get a chance and help us 
to see in all people their good qualities. 
We thank thee that we have had a 
chance in life. Help us to help others 
by our gifts and our love. Amen.” 


Plans are already being made for 
the 1938 sessions. The mission 
study themes are fascinating. The 
foreign topic is INpra, and the 
home theme is Tue City. It is 
hoped that many missionaries will 
be available. 

Make your plans early for those 
who will be your leaders to have 
this fine training for the work of 
the church. “We had a wonderful 
camp and a wonderful staff of 
teachers,” wrote a counsellor. “The 
fact that practically all of the boys 
received credit was a very worth- 
while thing, but the fact that six 
boys openly confessed Christ as 
their Saviour was a fact that made 
me and the staff bubble over with 
joy. Yes, it was a great camp. 
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The new cottages at Ocean Park, Maine 











ROYAL AMBASSADORS 














High Counsellors, Attention! 
Copies of the 1938 Ocean Park 
Prospectus of the parent Royal 
Ambassador Camp have been sent 
to you. The prospectus contains 
important new features. 


There Should Be a Chapter 
in Every Church 
“Every Baptist Church should 
have a Royal Ambassador Chap- 
ter. It means, of course, leadership. 
However, if we as Baptists do not 


train our own boys in an under- 
standing of the Christian life and 
the aim and purposes of our de- 
nominational activities, who then 
will do it? There must be, in every 
church, at least one man who can 
lead boys. That’s the man we 
want. We will gladly help you get 
your man if you need help. Any 
church wishing a Sunday evening 
service, or midweek service under 
the auspices of Royal Ambassa- 
(Continued on next page) 





New Royal Ambassador Chapters 


A new interest in the R. A. en- 
terprise is noted in increased cor- 
respondence and in formation of 
new chapters. The March issue of 


CHAPTER CHURCH 
Trout Clovis 
Marcus Whitman East Side 
Hackett First 

J. Hudson Taylor First 


Joseph Chandler Robbins 


First Central 


Misstons listed 8 new chapters. 
Since the last, 14 additional chap- 
ters have been organized in 11 
different States. 


City 

Clovis, Calif. 
Oroville, Calif. 
Wellsville, Kansas 
Norton, Kansas 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


David Livingstone Davison Davison, Mich. 
David Livingstone Hayden Heights St. Paul, Minn. 
John Bunyan First Eugene, Oregon 


Brayton C. Case 


Logan Valley 


Bellwood, Pa. 


Buker Twins Valley Falls Valley Falls, R. I. 

Amos Truesdell Union — Burke, South Dakota 
Roger Williams North Danville North Danville, Vermont 
F. W. Wightman Sixth Ave. Tacoma, Wash. 
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dors, notify Mr. Dwight S. Strong 
and arrange for a date as soon 
as possible.”—Dwight S. Strong, 
New England High Counsellor. 


Wisconsin Reports 


The Jonathan Going Chapter of 
Beaver Dam, organized in 1932, is 
active with many enterprises. 
They have recently reorganized 
their chapter, putting their boys 
to work along many lines. The 
younger boys and the older boys 
have been segregated in the inter- 
ests of more efficient study. The 
group has athletic activities in- 
cluding basketball competitions 
with boys of other organizations in 


the city. Some of the boys sing in 
the junior choir of the church. The 
Chapter gave a fellowship supper 
during February.and a missionary 
program with initiation of new 
members. The Chapter also has 
offered to give degree demonstra- 
tions to other interested churches 
founding R. A. groups. The Chief 
Counsellor, A. J. Wiseheart, says: 
“All in all I believe the outlook for 
our Chapter is very bright and 
that before many years we will 
have young men in our church who 
will be familiar with the Baptist 
church and its organizations and 
who will be taking a deep interest 


in the church’s missionary efforts”: 











WORLD WIDE GUILD 
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“So they looked up, and saw no 
one save Jesus only.” 

What a beautiful experience it 
was that the disciples had just 
had, and then it was climaxed by 
the words, “Rise and have no 
fear.” And then “they looked up 
and saw no one save Jesus only.” 

As Guild Girls the world 
around, our days are filled with 
the rush and strain of an ever- 
changing world that demands our 
attention. How many times have 
you felt that what you were do- 
ing wasn’t worthwhile. Plans go 
astray sometimes. Maybe our 
ideas do not carry over to others 
as we might wish. Do you get dis- 
couraged and stay away for a 
while, just because everything 
isn’t rosy? 

Turn your eyes upon Jesus, 

Look full in His wonderful face, 

And the things of earth will grow 
strangely dim, 

In the Light of His Glory and Grace. 

Here’s just the tonic you need. 
Open your Heavenly Window and 
let the full light of Jesus shine 


upon your soul. Spend much time 

with Him in secret and all cares 

you will place upon Him. 
Florence Stansbury, 
Ohio State Secretary 


A “‘He”’ Secretary 


Yes, and Miss Noble says that 
“he” is one of the best Guild Sec- 
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retaries that she has. Now what 
do you think of that? This fa- 
mous “he” is Rey. Earle D. Sims 
of Kittitas, Wash. Mr. Sims is 
known as the church invigorator 
of the denomination. He is one of 
our representatives who _ goes 
into fields that have “run-down” 
churches and “run-down” mem- 
berships. Here he finds a chal- 
lenge, and soon something begins 
to happen. He works with the peo- 
ple and they work with him in 
building again a worthy place of 
worship. Invariably, says Miss 
Noble, he organizes a Guild and 
sometimes a Crusader group. In 
the picture you'll find Mr. Sims 
and the five girls who organized 
the Kittitas Chapter, with the 
church he is invigorating in the 
background. (See Misstons, Feb- 
ruary 1938, pages 80-82.) 


A Wide Awake Guild 

The Sacramento Intermediate 
Guild, winner of the candelabra 
this last year, was organized six 
years ago, the girls being ten years 
of age. We have a credit system of 
our own in which attendance 
counts first. This year we have 
doubled our membership to 25. 
The president has been the first 


<r’ 


Earle D. Sims is fond of winter sports with the World Wide Guild 
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The Sacramento Guild and the candelabra which they won last year 


honor girl for all six years. As a 
reward to our honor members, 
their expenses are paid to our 
camp at the sea shore, where we 
go for two weeks. Now that this 
chapter has become an interme- 
diate group, we have organized a 
new junior chapter. Each year we 
present a play for the Woman’s 
Society. Our last play was Radi- 
ant Memory. It was done so well 
and received so many compli- 
ments that our pastor requested 
that it be repeated on a Sunday 
evening.—Mrs. Clara M. Sherwin. 


Guild Day in Milwaukee! 

Refer to March Misstons for 
detailed information. The date is 
May 25th. Fliers giving full in- 
structions as.to banquet reserva- 
tions may be had from the Buffalo 
or New York offices; or from your 
own State Secretary. Come one, 
Come all! 


Crow Indian Banquet 

The Mother and Daughter Ban- 
quet was an outstanding event at 
Crow Indian Baptist Mission at 
Lodge Grass, Montana. Any 
“eating affair” on an Indian field 
is a “wonderful” occasion. The 
Guild and Cooking Club girls 
made the invitations and the 


Cooking Class was responsible for 


the menu. The Guild had charge of 
the program and speakers. It was 
a Rainbow Banquet with pro- 
grams in the six rainbow colors. 
With colored nut cups and these 
programs the tables had a festive 
appearance. Bethannah Pease, a 
high school junior and president 
of the Guild, was the toastmis- 
tress. She was one of the last to 
arrive, and such an entrance as 
she made—beautifully dressed in 
a long satin gown and carrying 
herself with poise and dignity. Dr. 
Petzoldt’s daughter, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Fitzgerald, was the princi- 
pal speaker of the evening, and 
gave a fine inspirational talk. 
Even the older women who do not 
understand very much English, 
and also the younger girls, lis- 
tened with rapt attention to her 
message. The Cooking Class sang 
three songs, the Guild sang two, 
and one of the Guild girls, a solo. 
The best thing about the affair 
was that each girl took her re- 
sponsibility seriously and did her 
part cheerfully and effectively. 
—Miss Clara E. Olds. 


Do Dreams Come True? 
The Guild girls and a few of the 
intermediate Sunday school girls 
from Katherine House, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., enjoyed an evening at 
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the Baptist Missionary Training 
School. The girls thought the eve- 
ning there quite wonderful and ap- 
preciated the opportunity of see- 
ing the building, meeting some of 
the students and several faculty 
members. One of our girls, a for- 
mer Guilder, who has thought for 
several years that she would like 
to be a missionary is now in nurse’s 
training and hopes some day to be 
a nurse or medical missionary. I 
hope that her dream may come 
true, for she is one of the finest 
girls I know, and would serve well. 
—Dorothy H. Sangren. 


What a Small Guild Can Do 


Many times letters come asking © 
if a Guild could be organized with 
6 or even 4 or 5 members. The 
following is a partial report of a 
small Guild in a small town, Mex- 
ico, Maine, and it is a record of 
which they may well be proud. It 
proves the old adage “Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

“We entered the Reading Con- 
test, but had only four books in 
circulation so we did not qualify 
for the award, but the girls did a 
lot more reading than last year. 
They have spent quite a bit of 
money on local missionary work 
besides filling their quotas and 
paying postage on a Home and 
Foreign White Cross box. They 
gave $3.00 toward the purchase of 
new hymnals, bought a hot water 
bottle and some oranges for a sick 
member whose parents were una- 
ble to get them, also got up a sun- 
shine basket for another girl who 
has been an invalid all her life. 
They donated $3.00 toward the 
Red Cross Fund for relief of the 
Ohio Flood victims and have paid 
25¢ weekly for the transportation 
of two elderly ladies to church. 
This makes a total of $13.48 spent 
here and we have $15.00 which we 
are sending to the State Office for 
missions. Most of our girls are in 
High School and come from fami- 
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lies of very moderate means, some 
almost in want, and a few are 
working for a very small amount. 
They have proved themselves vi- 
tally interested in this field of 
Christian endeavor.” 


Our Western Trip 


Our dreams have come true at 
last and we have had a glorious 
month with our Guilders and Cru- 
saders in Arizona and California. 
We started with a week-end in 
Phoenix, and such a royal welcome 
as we received! As we stepped off 
the train we were greeted by Rev. 
and Mrs. Heydon, of the First 
Church, Mrs. McKay, Guild Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Nard, C.W.C. 
Secretary. When they saw our 
umbrellas they burst into laughter 
and told us to ship them back to 
Buffalo. We picked our first 
orange and grapefruit in Phoenix 
and must admit that tree-ripened 
fruit is better. The banquet was 
lovely and the afternoon confer- 
ence helpful. A delightful dinner 
at the minister’s on Sunday was 
followed by a lovely drive up to 
Rosemary Lodge where they have 
their Guild House Parties and, to 
cap the climax, a visit to the Mex- 
ican Christian Center Monday 
where we met with the Woman’s 
State Board. You remember the 
Guild gave $11,000 for one wing of 
that Mexican Center at the time 





Four members of the Garnet Mexi- 
can Guild in Los Angeles, 
California 





Mrs. Nard, Mary L. Noble, Alma 


J. Noble and Mrs. McKay, photo- - 


graphed at the Mexican Christian 
Center in Phoenix, Arizona 
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of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Golden Anniversary. It is used for 
kindergarten downstairs and liv- 
ing apartments for the mission- 
aries upstairs. It was a pleasure to 
see Minerva Gonzalves again in 
charge of the Kindergarten; and 
Lucille Moore, who acted as host- 
ess. The Mexican women served a 
Mexican luncheon. One dish was 
enchilados which was delicious. 
Altogether it was a delightful ex- 
perience. The accompanying pic- 
ture was taken in the patio in 
front of the Guild wing. Mrs. Nard 
and Mary Noble are at the left. 
Alma Mater and Mrs. McKay are 
the other two. The California 
events must wait for May Mis- 
stons.~—Alma J. Noble. 











Children’s World Crusade 

















Spring Comes Again 

Spring comes to us with a mes- 
sage of hope, and Easter, and re- 
awakening. And with the Easter 
season approaching, we want to 
forget the rumors and echoes of 
wars from other parts of the world, 
and read, in the hearts of boys and 
girls in those lands, the message of 
friendship which they have for us. 
The word of brotherhood, of peace, 
of good will will come to us when 
we listen for it—Isabel Ward. 


Election Day in Granville 

On December 12th the Granville 
Crusaders chose 12 from a list of 25 
peace heroes, whose names had 
been suggested by children and 
teachers. The ballots had a big 
silver star in the middle, with 
names around the edges. One 
voted by drawing a ray from the 
star to each name chosen. Clara 
Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross, received the most 
votes. Did you know she was born 
on Christmas Day? A poster was 


made, showing the results of the 
voting and pictures of the heroes. 
Lacking a picture of Angela de 
Costa, one of the “Christ of the 
Andes” was used instead. 


School Days in Shanghai 

Children of missionaries often go 
away from home to school when 
they are very young. Some of them 
remain in America at the Fannie 
Doane Home for Missionaries’ 
Children, in order to. have the ad- 
vantages they need. Children of 
South, West, and East China at- 
tend the Shanghai American 
School. Last fall some of these 
boys and girls had the unusual ex- 
perience of taking their fathers and 
mothers, and small brothers and 
sisters, back to school with them, 
and their families even lived in 
school dormitories. It was 
crowded, but it would have been 
like a jolly house-party if it had 
not been for war all about them. 
The father of one little girl wrote 
that they dreaded to take her 
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The Fannie Doane Home for Missionaries’ Children, in Granville, Ohio 


into the war zone because she had 
always been frightened at big 
Chinese fire-crackers,and the noise 
of war was worse than many fire- 
crackers. What do you suppose she 
does when the guns boom? Does 
she clap her hands over her ears, 
and shut her eyes? Perhaps she 
runs and takes tight hold of her 
father’s hand, just as her father 
and mother are taking a tighter 
hold on the Heavenly Father’s 
hand, as they wonder what will 
happen next. Will you pray for 
these children, and for the children 
of China and Japan whose fathers 
are at the front? 


Via Palestine to America 
Notre.—Eleanor Frost and her 
mother are living in Granville 
this year. Eleanor is 12 years 
old, and is a W.W.G. girl. See 
if you can locate the places she 
speaks of in these notes on her 
travels in the Holy Land.—En. 


On May 6th mother and I sailed 
from Bombay with a party of In- 
dians under the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement....On May 
19th we left Damascus for Jeru- 
salem in four cars, with Arab driv- 
ers. In our car there was a radio. 
It was the first time we had seen 
a radio in a car. The scene along 
the way was beautiful. There were 
flowers growing everywhere. Go- 
ing through the Jordan Valley we 





saw Lake Meran, the source of the 
Jordan. We stayed all night at a 
little hospice beside the sea of Gali- 
lee. We visited the ruins of an old 
Jewish synagogue at Capernaum. 





Helen Frost 


The next morning we stopped at 
Tiberias, where a man demon- 
strated how Peter used to catch 
fish. We visited Cana of Galilee, 
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and a church built over the place 
where Joseph used to have his car- 
penter’s shop. We ate lunch at 
Shechem, and saw the church of 
the Samaritans. Outside the city 
we went into a small building 
where Jacob’s well is. It is a small 
well, but very deep. A man pulled 
up some water for us to drink. 

We visited the old city wall at 
Jerusalem. The old streets are very 
narrow and dirty, but the new ones 
are modern and very clean. We 
visited the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It is owned by many 
churches which have their services 
in different parts of the building. 
At Bethlehem we saw the Church 
of Nativity, which is shaped like 
a cross. We went to the Mount of 
Olives and the Garden of Geth- 
semane, where we had a picture 
taken of all our party. 

One day we went to Jericho in 
a bus, stopping on the way at 
Bethany, where we saw the tomb 
of Lazarus and the ruins of Mary 
and Martha’s home. We ate lunch 
beside the river Jordan and went 
in bathing. We then went on to 
the Dead Sea. It is 40 per cent salt. 
If you get the least bit of water in 
your eyes it makes them sting ter- 
ribly. Holding candles in our 
hands, we went down into Solo- 
mon’s Quarries, which is like a 
huge cave. I took a small piece of 
stone from there, the kind with 
which Solomon built his temple. 

This ended our visit in Pales- 
tine. The trip made the Bible far 
more real to me.—Eleanor Frost. 


Lincoln’s Birthday Cake 


Each year on February 12th, the 
Junior B.Y.P.U., Italian Center, 
Newark, N. J., gives a party for 
the Primary B.Y.P.U. Invitations, 
favors, table decorations, and re- 
freshments are carefully planned. 
They have three cakes—one with 
patriotic decorations, one with 
valentine trimmings, and a large 
birthday cake. When a family of 
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Negro children, members of the 
B.Y.P.U., were asked to bring a 
cake, an older sister rose at 5 
o'clock that morning to make it. It 
was a square cake, iced in white, 
with the following words in deep 
pink: “Abraham Lincoln—Born 
1809—Died 1865—Age 57 years— 
now 128.” Thirty attended the 
party, and each had to have a piece 
of that cake! 


Greetings from California 


All that we have anticipated in 
this trip to the West has become a 
reality. There couldn’t have been 
more careful preparations made 
for our coming, and we have had 
the greatest pleasure in meeting 
the children, the girls, the women 
and the ministers. Never have the 
ministers been more gracious in 
their welcome to their pulpits and 
churches and in attending our 
meetings. We have met with the 
Women’s Boards in Arizona, 
Southern and Northern California 


te, 


besides having our conferences and 
banquets with our children and 
girls. In Phoenix we had lunch at 
the Mexican Christian Center and 
enjoyed euchilados for the first 
time. There also Dr. Heydon drove 
us after dinner at his home to a 
fruit orchard where we picked 
most delicious grapefruit, oranges 
and tangerines. 

Then we went on to Los Angeles 
where we had a Rally of 268 chil- 
dren besides the adults in the 
beautiful sanctuary of the First 
Church. We had with us there five 
former State and District C.W.C. 
Secretaries, our present efficient 
Secretary and Mr. Watson our. 
Special Interest Missionary for 
this year. Dr. Fagerburg told the 
children “The Organ Story” illus- 
trated with selections on the or- 
gan, which will long be an in- 
spiration to us. In Los Angeles we 
visited the Mexican Christian 
Center. 

Neither time nor space will per- 


Ts 
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mit of telling in detail of the meet- 
ings in Fresno and Sacramento 
and where we had such splendid 
conferences and in Sacramento 
where 60 children were at the 
joint banquet, all of them Heralds 
with two adorable little cheer 
leaders and a charming little solo- 
ist who sang beautifully. There we 
went to the Japanese Christian 
Center. 

In San Francisco we had a num- 
ber of distant cities represented, 
some coming 105 miles to attend. 
Again the Crusaders of Burlin- 
game had part in the banquet 
program, as did five little children 
from the Chinese Church, in their 
native dress, who sang some of 
their Christian songs. They were 
dears. 

From here we go to Seattle and 
Portland. That story will be told 
in next month’s Misstons. I am 
most grateful to have had this op- 
portunity to meet these Western 
friends—Mary L. Noble. 


Children’s World Crusade Rally to greet the Noble sisters on their visit to Los Angeles 
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» THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 














The National Committee on 
Woman's Work devotes many 
busy hours to the work of the 
women of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. We are happy when 
some encouraging work is carried 
on by some group. Recently there 
has come to our attention a con- 
structive program carried out by 
the Women’s State Board of IIli- 
nots. Because it may be of inter- 
est and encouragement to other 


state leaders, we pass it on. 


Gift Boxes 

We are looking forward to a 
splendid report from the Gift 
Boxes. If you want to have the re- 
ceipts of your Gift Boxes credited 
to your church for the denomina- 
tional year ending April 30, 1938, 
be sure to open your boxes early 
enough to send the money on. This 
is done, of course, by way of your 
church treasurer, who sends it to 
your State Convention Office, who 
in turn forwards it to National 
Headquarters. Remember, also, to 
let your Associational First Vice 
President know the total amount 
of Gift Box Receipts and other 
Woman’s Gifts, if any, for the year 
May 1, to April 30, 1938. 


The Illinois Garavan Project 
The Baptist women of Illinois 
developed the “Caravan” project 
in 1936 to permit the leaders to 
have a personal contact with 
many women throughout the 
state, and in lieu of a house party 
because it had been found difficult 
to secure a representative attend- 
ance at house parties. 
PREPARATION: 1. The State Sec- 
retary or the Director of Promo- 
tion in the state should be called 
in conference. 2. A key woman 
should be chosen in each associa- 


tion or in each place to be visited. 
3. Overnight entertainment with 
breakfast and luncheon should be 
provided for the team. 4. During 
the State Convention, conferences 
should be held with associational 
leaders and others responsible for 
carrying out details. 

ADVERTISING: Advertising data 
on the “Caravan” for use in local 
churches was sent by each State 
Departmental Chairman to the 
Associational Chairmen for dis- 
tribution. A personal letter was 
sent from the “Caravan” chair- 
man to each local pastor. 

PrersonnEL: The President of 
the State Women’s Mission So- 
ciety, the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions Vice-Presidents and as many 
departmental chairmen as possi- 
ble should be members of the 
team, and also the State Secretary 
or Promotional Secretary (man). 

Program: Each departmental 
chairman should be responsible for 
taking with her all possible helpful 
material on her work and for in- 
viting the associational chairmen 
to meet her at the “Caravan” 





BAPTIST 


PERIODICALS 
FOR 


BAPTIST CHURCHES 


@ They are Biblical 

@ They are evangelistic 

@ They are safe and sound 

@ They train for Christian leadership 

@ They help pupils to be re Baptists 
@ They help teachers to be better teachers 





It és as important to bave sist peri- 
pete hee ye ape st preg y arg aaa 
Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 











THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


Order from our nearest bouse 
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In the Foreign Mission Field 
Endorse Calvert School 
Home Study Courses for Children 


Calvert School, through its Home 
Instruction Department, will give 

— our child a superior elementary 
education .... by mail, regardless of where you 
may live. Modern, approved courses from this 
famous school are being used by parents all over 
the world with outstanding success. 


Give your children the advantages of these inter- 
esting lessons, carefully chosen books, and attrac- 
tive materials. Instruction is under the personal 
guidance of teachers in Calvert’s prominent and 
successful private day school in Baltimore. 


Write today for booklet of complete in- 
formation. Costs are low. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 











140W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Maryland 


unt GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Hangings, Bible Markers, etc. Fine 
materials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. State your needs. 
Catalog and samples on request. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1162 South 
Ath Street, Greenvilie, Illinois. 








stops. The program should be 
planned with a maximum oppor- 
tunity for informal participation 
and a minimum for addresses. 

Enough room should be pro- 
vided in each automobile to take 
necessary literature for use at the 
Literature table. Each depart- 
mental chairman should have the 
opportunity to present briefly the 
function and problems of her of- 
fice. A strong missionary address 
should be a feature of each day’s 
program. The whole program 
should be planned with the idea of 
the place of women’s work in the 
whole denominational program. 
The chain of activity leading from 
the local society through the asso- 
ciation and the state to the na- 
tional Women’s Boards and the 
National Committee on Woman’s 
Work as well as the relationship 
with other Boards in the Northern 
Baptist Convention should be 
clearly defined. 

Since “Windows” was the pro- 
gram theme for the year, a six-foot 
church window was _ prepared 
bearing the picture, “Christ in 
Gethsemane” by Hoffmann, the 
names of the many organizations 
spreading the gospel of Christ 
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throughout the world, and the 
program of the Convention, with 
the names of the leaders taking 
part. This symbolic “Window” 
was also found helpful by women 
for use in local meetings. 

The State Secretary (man) 
should have a place each day on 
the program and should be able to 
render helpful influence through- 
out the days in many ways. 

Expenses: An offering is taken 
at each meeting to help defray ex- 
penses of the women on the team, 
i.e. traveling and the evening 
meal. If the offering doesn’t cover 
these expenses, the balance should 
be appropriated from the State 
Women’s funds. 

VauuEs: The following is but an 
incomplete list of the worth-while- 
ness of the “Caravan.” 1. The val- 
uable personal contact of the state 
leaders with the local women. 
2. The opportunity for discussing 
problems and clearing difficulties 
which could not be done through 
correspondence. 3. It develops 
state and association leaders in a 
peculiar way and gives them a 
greater understanding and first- 
hand knowledge of the work of the 
women in various sections of the 
state. 4. It promotes fellowship 
through bringing neighboring as- 
sociations together and enables 
them to compare informally their 
plans of work with each other. 


Our FREE CATALOG S:ves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


Foreign Missionaries everywhere for over 50 } 
years have had confidence in Wards Missionary 
Unit as the most economical source for per- 
conee Stoaties and mission equipment of high 
ity. 
Secretaries and Purchasing Agents of For- 
eign Missions find that our free catalog, with its 
100,000 separate items, and our special quan- 
= eee enable them to save money for their 
stations. 


Mission Boards can economize by selectin 

hardware, so. plumbing goods, electrica 
supplies and similar materials from our catalog, 
for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


DEPT. C 
Export Missionary Unit 





Chicago, U.S.A. 
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WHEN in NEW YORK 


STOP AT THE 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 





14 East 28th St., Near Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 


The Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. 














The Woman’s Society 
Journal 


If you are looking for an unusual 
annual meeting program—one 
that will “keep the members won- 
dering what is coming next”—con- 
sider this one from the Woman’s 
Society of the Peddie Memorial 
Baptist Church in Newark, N. J. 

The Journal consists of regular 
departments and special features 
of local newspapers and magazines 
familiar to the members. 

From the Editor's (Un) Easy 
Chair designated the president’s 
greeting and fore .ord. The report 
of the corresponding secretary was 
appropriately called Press Cor- 
respondent News. 

Budget Corner and Society 
News were reported by the finance 
chairman. For the first, she read 
the investment columns of the 
Journal, comparing the budget as 
planned at the beginning of the 
year with the figures that had been 
reached. Then she turned to the 
society page and read an account 
of the garden meeting and ’Quaint- 
ance Tea which had been held dur- 
ing the year. 

Lost and Found and Personals 
were in charge of the membership 
chairman. To the soft strains of 


In Heavenly Love Abiding, she 
read the names of those who had 
“gone home.” The “found” repre- 
sented the new members, who 
were asked to stand for a moment. 
The “personals” were brief notes 
concerning several members who 
had been honored in church or de- 
nominational work. 

The service chairman presented 
the Sewing Corner (reporting new 
drapes and the repairing and dye- 
ing of others in the church) ; Fash- 
tons (costumes made for the 
Church School for use in pag- 
eants), and School Notes (sewing 
and other work for the White 
Cross quota). ~ 

The sunshine chairman had “a 
page or two from the Journal” (a 
large sheet of cardboard folded in 
half), illustrating another phase 
of Fashions as well as Poet’s Cor- 
ner and The Beauty Clinic. The 
first included the Christmas bags 
(made of bright chintz, and with 
a small gift for each day of Christ- 
mas week and an appropriate 
verse on each pull-out ribbon), 
and “Spring Prints” (represented 
by one of the cheery Easter book- 
lets) , sent to shut-in members, and 
“Attractive Wrappings” (a re- 
port of the packages of cookies 
sent to the Baptist Home at 
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The original and genuine Folding Organ. 

Famous the world over for 50 years. Sweet tone 

— astonishing volume, inexpensive. Suitable for 

Missions, Camps, Sunday Schools, Homes, etc. 
Write for Catalog 


BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO., INC. 
1414 McLean Ave. Dept. M Chicago, III. 





Christmas) . Poet’s Corner was the 
report of the service rendered by 
one who is no longer able to take 
active part—the selection of a 
suitable poem to be read at the 
monthly meeting, and featured as 
Hymn of Courage. The Beauty 
Clinic told how sparkle had come 
to the eyes and color to the cheeks 
of those who had visited in the 
name of the society. Telephone 
cut-outs were used to show that 
more than 400 telephone calls had 
been made to shut-in members by 
two who are themselves “shut-in.” 

The Civics department pre- 
sented: The Washington Merry- 
Go-Round and News Commenta- 
tor, reporting on the activities of 
the Civics discussion group which 
meets twice a month to study cur- 
rent events, problems of govern- 
ment, etc. 

Book Marks, of course, was the 
report of the reading program 
chairman. 

Classified Ads, Late City Edi- 
tions, and Special Features also 
were presented in the form of 
pages from the Journal illustrated 
with bright cut-outs to report the 
work of the program committee. 
Classified Ads related to denomi- 
national meetings such as the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
and Special Features to items of 
unusual interest. 

The report of the Secretary was 
presented as The Waiter’s Digest 


and that of the treasurer as The 
Financial Page. 

Close-Up View was the report 
of the committee on nominations — 
and the election of new officers. 

Pictures cut from magazines 
were used for the covers of the pro- 
grams, giving them the appear- 
ance of miniature Journals.— 


Adapted from Mrs. A. J. Mitchell. 


**Eye-Openers’”’ 

This is the title of the current 
events section of the monthly pro- 
grams of First Baptist Church, 
Mount Vernon, Wash. The sub- 





MatXorOnn 
Lost Will and 


==_eslament 





Our booklet giving samples of 
Standard Last Wills and Testaments, 
with many separate clauses, enables 
one to make just the kind of Will de- 
sired by simply copying the wording 
and filling in your names. 

With our booklet comes a legal form 
Will blank with full instructions how 
to sign and have it legally witnessed so 
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title is “I saw it in Missions.” 


A Reminder 


The Program Contest closes 
April 15 (see February issue of 
Missions, page 124). Make sure 
that your church will be repre- 
sented—send in your entry today. 


as to make in SECRET, without other 
.legal advice, a non-breakable Will. 

Mail One Dollar for booklet and 
legal form Will blank. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


ACME BOOK SERVICE 


287 Fourth Avenue, Room 523 
New York City 








“Keal SECURITY oni YOU 


Te establish a regular income is one of the 
surest ways to avoid the worry and anxiety of 
old age. And that is what Annuity Agreements 
of the American Bible Society help you to do. No matter 
how business conditions have varied between prosperity and depression, Annuity checks 
at regular agreed intervals have never failed to come when due. 

Let us tell you about the planned se- 
curity of an Annuity Agreement which 
will bring you comfort and peace of mind 
as long as you live. 

At the same time you will be helping to 
bring new hope and joy to thousands in 
far-away lands through the wonderful service 
of translating, publishing and distributing the 
Bible, which the American Bible Society has car- 
ried on for over one hundred and twenty years. 


Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives.” It 
tells you just what an Annuity Agreement 
is and how it fulfils your generous desire 
to promote this indispensable Christian task. 


ME aeiaee MAL THIS COUPON To ———_ i 


UNTOLD For HER 














| | 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ¢ Bible House, New York City | 
| Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-13 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” | 
| | 
ws Name _. Denomination eae | 
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W orld Christianity, A Digest, 
has entered upon its second year 
as a quarterly in the familiar di- 
gest form and size, dealing mainly 
with conditions confronting Chris- 
tianity’s world service in our day. 
The current number devotes a 
quarter of its 128 pages to eleven 
articles on “Christianity and The 
Sino-Japanese Conflict.” The of- 
fice of publication is at 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Sub- 
scriptions are $1.00 a year. Mis- 
SIONS is one of 200 American and 
foreign exchanges from which arti- 
cles are selected. 


WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 241) 
number, under the All-Burma 
Woman’s Missionary Society, re- 
port eight associations and 50 lo- 
cal societies. They support various 
projects including full salaries of 
the two teachers in the Bible 
School, Insein (annually 1,560 
rupees); nine Bible women; part 
salaries of a Daily Vacation Bible 
School worker and a W.C.T.U. 

worker. 
So the story goes. So the 25 Bur- 
mese men hear it.—So you hear it. 


Did you know that the money | 


you have invested in our Burman 
mission work has in turn released 
such Burman funds for Christian 
work? 

Do YoU WONDER THAT YOU ARE 
INVESTING SO MUCH—OR SO LITTLE 
—IN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS? 


Raise MONEY 
... Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost metal 
scouring device. They buy this time and 
labor saver without hesitation. A sale is 
made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
we have assisted thousands of organizations 
to raise money. We will be delighted to 
help you. Write for particulars. METAL 
SPONGE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Gottschalk's 


METAL SPONGE 














**Puerto Rico in Three Tenses”’ 


Groups desiring a fascinating 
and informing tour of Puerto Rico 
should send at once to the nearest 
stereopticon depository for the 
new lecture, “Puerto Rico in 
Three Tenses.” Dr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Killian visited the island recently 
and brought back pictures from 
which the colored slides have been 
made. Mrs. Killian’s keen observa- 
tion of country, people, and mis- 
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sion work are vividly set forth in 
the lecture. The slides are free ex- 
cept for transportation charges. 
For further information, write Dr. 
Harry S. Myers, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


&@ © @ 

Mrs. H. H. Treat of Red Stone 
Baptist Mission, Andarko, Okla- 
homa, needs quilt blocks for her 
work with the Kiowa and Apache 
Indians. 





BIRTHDAY GIFT + LIFE INCOME 


Let 
Your 
Money 
Serve God, 
Humanity, 
and Yourself 











by | 
Making an ANNUITY Gift to the 


Woman's American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. The Annuity will 


light a candle of blessing in this 
60th ANNIVERSARY year of the 











Society that will promote the cause 
of Home Missions and secure a 
safe and regular income for your- 
self. Regardless of business con- 
ditions, ANNUITANTS of the - 
Society have never failed to re- 
ceive their full payments on time. 








For information concerning 








ANNUITIES AND LEGACIES 


Write to DOROTHY A. STEVENS, Treasurer 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
. New York, N.Y. 


Hu 


152 Madison Avenue 


‘ 
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THE MISSIONS TREASURE CHEST 


A simple program, based on this issue of Missions, for use in 
Churches, furnished by the National Committee on Woman’s Work 


Prepared by Harriet W. PALMER 


For the devotional period read 
Mark 14: 12-17, 22-26, 32. Have 
a young woman give in the first 
person, “Galilee Dawn,” page 210, 
beginning “On the night before 
Good Friday.” Suggested hymns, 
““Remember Me,’ the Master 
Said”; “When my Love to God 
Grows Weak.” 

(In preparation for the meeting, 
place a chest ona table in the front 


of the room. Init should be articles 
suggesting the various topics, such 
as—a piece of charred wood, a 
small spade, anything Chinese and 
Japanese, a letter, a book, a New 
Testament opened at the Book of 
Acts, and a wallet. Each speaker 
comes forward without announce- 
ment, takes from the chest the 
proper article and displays it to 
audience before speaking.) 


Belgian Congo 





Leper mothers and babies at Sona Bata, 


Share YOUR Easter 


with these 
LEPERS ? 


Hundreds of lepers like these 
must be refused admission to 
our Baptist Leper Station at 
Sona Bata because of lack of 
funds to provide housing 
facilities. 


Ahead lie years of creeping 
illness, ostracism, fear, shame 
and possibly death unless 
treatment is provided. 


a 
a 

4 
“ 
a 

a 
4 
Sona Bata Station sorely a 
needs funds to take care of = 
the uninfected babies who = 
must be kept in a separate | 
home from the rest of the = 
leper patients and for a small S 
Church which will cost not = 
more than $1,000. a 
a 

4 

a 

5 

a 

a 

a 


The Baptist Foreign Missionary Society pays the salaries of its 
missionaries in 6 leper colonies but the support of the leprosy 
projects comes from the American Mission to Lepers. 


AN EASTER GIFT WILL HELP BRING JOY 
AND HOPE TO THESE UNFORTUNATES 


The AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, Inc. 
Room 7-A, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


As my Easter offering to the [| A $100 share in the Church 
leper children, I am happy to [7 4 $20 share in the Church 


CREE RE, ST RR ocak F 

[_] Complete care of a child, one yr.. .$30 
Name........... 0. +6020 0 00, (] Medicine for one year........... $5 
Ee Eee Fut [] A blanket for cold nights. ....... $2 
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PrRoGRAM 


Brief introduction by Leader. 

An optimistic slogan—“Up from 
the ashes,” page 213. 

A new kind of church work—“In 
the glory hole,” page 225. 

Beyond description—“An air 
raid,” page 203. 

The light is going out—“The twi- 
light hour,” page 207 

Foreign  correspondence— (Dr. 
Bowler’s report) , page 236. 

A message from Dr. Jones— (“The 
Choice Before Us”) , page 238. 
An arresting motto—‘“‘Let the 

church be the church,” page 199. 
Needed!—‘“More conscience,” 

page 221. 

In closing use Dr. Pierce’s mes- 
sage, page 224; a hymn (sug- 
gested, “Far, Far Away, in 


Heathen Darkness Dwelling”; 
“Go, Preach My Gospel”); and 
prayer. 


It is suggested that this program 
be given entirely by men, with the 
exception noted in the devotional 
period. 


Caught by the Camera 
Tilustrations in this issue 
AmericaAN Necro: Benedict College 
Library, 218; Detroit Negro Chris- 
tian Center, 219. 

Burma: Students in Women’s Train- 
ing School in Insein, 240. 

Cutna: War scenes, 202; Cannon, 205. 

Hoty Lanp: Sea of Galilee, 210; 
Gethsemane, 211. 

Japan: Mount Fuji, 207; Mary L. 
Colby School, 217, 241. 

Miscetitangeous: Let the Church be 
the Church, 198; Forest fire devas- 
tation in Brandon, Ore., 213-216; 
University of [Illinois Baptist 
Church, 225-226; Baptists in Frack- 
ville, Pa., 237; Chinese Mothers’ 
Club, Oakland, Cal., 242; Italian 
Baptist Church birthday party, 
Philadelphia, 243; Summer Assem- 
blies, 244; Ocean Park Camp, 245; 
W.W.G.: Kittitas, Wash., 246; Sac- 
ramento, Cal., 247; Garnet Mexican 
Guild, 248; Fannie Doane Home, 
249; C.W.C. Rally, Los Angeles, 
250. 
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Portraits: W. H. Bowler, 212; E. 
Stanley Jones, 234; Noble sisters, 
248; Helen Frost, 249. 


Pennsylvania Coal Miners 
(Continued from page 237) 
Evangelical Church on Sunday 
afternoons. But since November 
7, 1937, they have rented a “large 
upper room furnished” above the 
theater in Frackville. They have 
now established a Sunday school, 
a B.Y.P.U. and regular prayer and 
preaching services. The attend- 

ance is most encouraging. 

With the assistance of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the Pennsylvania 
Baptist Convention they have se- 
cured Rev. Paul Bartkow of Ches- 
ter as their pastor and missionary 
for the district. Mr. Bartkow can 
preach in the Polish, Ukrainian 
and Slavian languages. He is an 
earnest Christian and has a pas- 
sion for souls. The little church has 
been greatly cheered and strength- 
ened since the coming of their new 
pastor. They have been reaching 
out to the outlying districts. 
Every Sunday afternoon, they 
hold a service in Shenandoah, in 
the Calvary Baptist Church, 
which has been placed at their dis- 
posal at any time when otherwise 
not in use. They have held open- 
air services in Polish and Ukrain- 
ian on the streets of Shenandoah. 


H. R. Bowler Honored 
by Linfield College 


Linfield College at McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, has conferred upon 
Henry Reginald Bowler of New 
York the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. This honor was bestowed 
on January 30, at the celebration 


NEED MONEY $$$ 


For your Church, Club or Society? We 
will quickly and easily help you raise plenty 
of it. Everything supplied, without any 
deposit or investment. Write today for full 
particulars. 

DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. 35 
68 East 57th St., Chicago, III. 


of the 80th anniversary of the Col- 
lege. Mr. Bowler is an alumnus of 
Linfield. As an entrant from Ore- 
gon he won a Rhodes Scholarship, 
went to England and studied for 
three years at Oxford. On his re- 
turn to America he was for a time 
in Y.M.C.A. service under Dr. 
John R. Mott. During the New 
World Movement he was Secre- 
tary to the late Dr. J. Y. Aitchi- 
son. Since 1924 he has been as- 
sistant to Executive Secretary 
W. H. Bowler and has also served 
as Secretary of Literature. When 
the Commission of Appraisal was 
sent to Asia by the Laymen’s For- 


eign Mission Inquiry in 1931, Mr” ° 


Bowler was chosen as its Secretary 
and he spent a year in that service 
traveling with the Commission 
through the Orient. 











ON NEW YORK’S 
only PRIVATE PARK 


Summer Visitors are specially 
attracted to The Parkside, 
one of New York’s nicest ho- 
tels. Directly facing charming 
and historic Gramercy Park, 
it offers suburban atmosphere 
in the center of this great city. 
Single Rooms from $2 Daily 
Attractive Weekly Rates 
Write for Booklet D 


Roor Terraces = SOLARIUM 
PrivaTE Park 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 


20th ST. and IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 
Under Knott Management 
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Prizes for Peace Dramas 


A first prize of $200 is being 
offered by the Religious Drama 
Council for the best one-act play 
on the subject of Peace. Other 
awards will be: 2nd prize, $100, 
3rd prize, $50. 

The contest opened March Ist 
and will close on July Ist. The 
plays must be suitable for produc- 
tion in churches by children, 
young people or adults. The play- 
ing time must not exceed one hour. 
For further information and a 
copy of the rules, address: Re- 
ligious Drama Council, 71 West 
23rd St., New York City. 


@ & © 

The Export Department of 
Montgomery Ward, Chicago, re- 
cently observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of its Missionary Service 
Unit. In 1887 the first orders were 
received from missionaries sta- 
tioned in Belgian Congo, interior 
sections of China, Nigeria, the Pa- 
cific Islands, and Japan. As the 
overseas orders continued to 
come, Mr. A. Montgomery Ward, 
founder of the company, added 
the Missionary Service Unit to 
give missionaries of all creeds the 
special care they required. For 50 
years it has functioned well. 


A Correction 


In Missions, January, 1938, page 
29, the quotation in The Great Delu- 
sion, was incorrectly attributed to Dr. 
Louie D. Newton of Atlanta, Ga. The 
original author was Evangeline Booth 
of the Salvation Army. Dr. Newton 
used the quotation in a syndicated 
newspaper column, giving Miss Booth 
credit for it, but The Southern Baptist 
News from which Missions reprinted 
it, failed to include proper credit. 
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Money Making Opportunity 





Popular household paper products, reasonably 





priced, sell quickly, make good profits and repeat. 
Samples of 10¢ Handy-Wacks Waxed Paper and 
Write— 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 
SPARTA, MICHIGAN 





many other fast selling articles —FREE. 



















Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
gingie Coples..... $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 
In Clubs (5or more) 1.00 1.25 1.50 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
Buils, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 


tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
as it appears on your present address label. 


newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
the blank has been mailed. 


the old and the new address. 


When you receive notice that your subscrip- | 


directly to us. Please sign your name exactly | 


Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
having reached us after this copy containing | 


When reporting change of address send both | 








THE Last WorRD 


In February two subscribers 
sent currency with their subscrip- 
tion renewals. Neither of the re- 
newals was received at Missions’ 
office. Both either were lost in the 
mails or were opened in transit by 
somebody who suspected that the 
envelopes contained money. 

Once more MIssIons urges upon 
subscribers the importance of 
sending only checks or money or- 
ders. These can always be traced 
in the event of loss. It is risky to 
send currency or stamps by mail. 

If you have no bank checking 
account of your own, perhaps a 
friend or a relative will give you a 
check in exchange for your cash. 






High School Course 


Lele Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares you for 
entrance to college. Standard H. S. texts supplied — 
Diploma. Credit for H. S. subjects aiready completed. 

jects if desired. High school education is very i 
vancement in business and industry and socially. - 
capped all your life. a High School ere Start your 
training now. Free Bulletin on request. No obligation. 

Scheol, Dpt. H«435. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 











CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 
For Sale or for Personal Use 





Every Day Greetings — new, at- 





EXTRA tractive with worthwhile sentiments, 
MONEY many with Bible Texts, — in great 
EASILY variety of artistic settings, — com- 
EARNED forting, encouraging messages of 

cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 








Birthday, etc., — the type of greet- 
ings Christian people are looking for. 

Easter Greetings — Christian sentiments, 
mostly with Bible Texts, — dainty appropriate 
decorations. 

Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, no invest- 
ment necessary. Write early for free Catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 


264 Laurel Street Dept.N Buffalo, N. Y. 








offering. 


Promotion. 








OLIVER U. CHAPMAN, Chairman 


your Best Investment 


O OTHER DIVIDENDs are so rich and satisfactory as those which reveal 
themselves in transformed lives, better homes, integrity in private and 
public life, and Christlike character. No money otherwise invested can do 

more good in the world than the money we give to missions. 


From the East and from the West, faces are turned toward us, anxious faces, the 
faces of our missionaries who have gone out in our stead to carry the message of 
the Christ to all the world. We have a moral obligation to meet, the challenge of 
their sacrificial service and sacrificial giving. 


By increasing your gift to missions in April to double or treble the usual amount 
or by giving generously now if you have not been regularly contributing, you 
will help write a message of cheer to some of the darkest places this world knows. 
Ask for the special envelope that is being made available to all churches for this 


Give through your church or send directly to the Council on Finance and 


Northern Baptist Convention 


(Council on Finance and ‘Promotion— 


152 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
W. H. BOWLER, Executive Secretary 
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In the 
United States 


The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society at present cooperates 
in or wholly supports the following 
work in the United States: 


45 Christian Centers. 

162 Foreign Speaking Churches. 

18 Indian Mission Fields. 

102 English Speaking Churches. 

29 Colporter and Chapel Car 
Missionaries visiting hun- 
dreds of communities. 

7 General Missionaries in 
State Areas, 4 of whom are 
in Mormon Territory. 

16 States in which Area Direc- 
tors of Evangelism are at 
work. 

3 Schools in the United States. 

(1) International Baptist Seminary, 
East Orange, N. J., for training 
Foreign-speaking Pastors. 

2) Spanish-American Baptist Sem- 
inary, Los Angeles, California, 
for training Spanish-speaking 
Pastors. 

(3) Bacone College, Bacone, Okla- 
homa, for Indians. 

2 Orphanages. 

(1) Chung Mei Home for Chinese 
Boys, El Cerrito, Calif. 

(2) Murrow Indian Orphans’ Home, 
Bacone, Oklahoma. 

3 Negro Educational Centers 
—New York, Detroit, 


Cleveland. 
5 Leaders in Larger Parish 
Work. 
Expert counsel on planning church 
buildings and financing building 
enterprises. 


1. Contributions to the 


rectly to the Society. 
2. Bequests 
place in your will. 
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How You Can Help 


The work of The American Baptist Home Missionary Society has been made possible 
financially by the assistance of many devoted people in the following ways: 


Unified 


through your local church or mailed di- 


The Society is worthy of a 4. 


Budget 3 


Annuities 


In 
Latin Ameriea 


The Home Mission Society cooper- 
ates in or wholly supports the fol- 
lowing work in Latin America: 


MExiIco 
32 Spanish-speaking Churches. 
5 English-speaking Mission- 
aries in medical work. 
enrolling 


54 Sunday Schools, 


2,130. 
NICARAGUA AND SALVADOR 
27 Churches and 77 Out- 
stations. 
1 High School and 4 Primary 
Schools. 
51 Sunday Schools 
1,969 pupils. 
Cusa, Harti anp Purerto Rico 
121 Churches and 198 Out- 
stations. 
272 Sunday Schools 
16,168 pupils. 
1 High School and 23 Primary 
Schools. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL EN- 
TERPRISES IN THE U. 5S. 
AND LATIN AMERICA 


Evangelical Seminary, Puerto Rico. 


enrolling 


enrolling 


Secretary for Mexico of the World’s 
Sunday School Association. 
Director of Religious Work in the 
Canal Zone. 

Pastors at 3 Government Reclama- 
tion Projects. 

Directors of Religious Education at 
1 Government Indian Schools. 

Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture. 

Rural Institute for Religious 


Workers. 


-a permanent income for you 


as long as you live, and a gift to extend the 


influence of your life. 


Special Gitts 


investments. 


a good way to make extra 


For further information write G. PITT BEERS, Executive Secretary 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


23 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 






WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 
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